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Let them not Jean upen, nor look u 
but trust, under God, to their own native energies 
' ihe mp re upeorraneed, Let them cultivate 
a 1Z a respect for themselves, for their own race, i 
ROM THE MAJORIT e REPORT own blood, aye, aud for their own color. “Let ra 
(STE SCHOOLS. net come to us with the humiliating confession 
festering sores which ex- that they cannot make their separate schools ns 
d opened the prison g00d a8 those for the white children; and tell us 
that their children, if put by themselves, even un- 
der the best instruction, must sink, unless they have 
the white children to pull them up. We will not 
believe this, we pr ita slander on the col- 
= ge a but " do say, that this course of 
policy will never elevategtheimn, nor « 
be pedir ‘@ i 
We are bound, too, to consult the interests of the 
white children. Even if the colored children 
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P to, the whites ; 


We ask these questious, with the tenderest regard 
- the rights and the feelings of the colored peo- 
ple. 


| 
4 


The conclusion of the whole matter, we give in 


the words of the Committee, themselves, without 
abridgement. , 


‘It must be obvious, to every one who eandidly 
considers these facts, that there is no occasion for any 
change in the Rules or in the policy this Board, in re- 
ferenceto our Schools for colored children, We did 
not originate the system, !t was established long ago, 
—even before tie Primary Schools. theuselves 
| were established,—at the earnest and_repeated re- 
quest of the colored people who were deeply impres- 
' sed at its importwoce aud necessity, as Were their 
; } most judicious. friends. i ’ 
would be the gainers by the’proposed change, we | will oko the pains to patente f wl “ 


if ¢ 


Howar 
startled by the revelations 
cens elicited, in relation to 


' 


n humble imitation of the 





» following extracts from the 





Crowell, Ingraham, and 
School Committee of Boston, 
vals, to show what weak 
For 
will add, chat 


a hea 
tin our very midst. 


we 


to UD 


tending to do s0 to serve a 


s with an attempt to invalidate 


titioners, that the separate 


nefit only of those qualified for 
Latin, the High and the Smith 
n for the two first is profi- 
qualification of the last, the 


} to set forth 


ild not think it necessary to deny, were 
and so confidently asserted, that 

» which the separate schools for co- 

ep are maintained, is that of complexion, 
Lhe public have been told, over and over, 
r lighter colored skin, is made the 
ung children, and of placing them 
And we have become fami- 
wit, that it might be difficult to ce- 
equisite degree of ebony which a 
“quust possess, in order to entitle 
stinction of a colored child. But this 
d of distinction. It is one of races, 
‘be distinction is one which 


: are bound to ask, whethe > white chi i , ri i [ B 
Pe RSF gi es ony yt rs pr ether "4 white ey will doubt, that the reasous for the continuaice of these 
ily d not be in an equal degree, at least, the losers? It! special Schools, are even stronger. than. those 
lieve what they say, or 18 quite obvious, that disagreements and troubles,’ which led to theirestablishiment. We would urze 
of various kinds, would immediately arise, if the the colored people aud their friends to cease from 
change should be made, and that niuch injury | these useless assaults upon the separate Schools 
would be do i i j i i i : 
posi a sera sr Aten _ saa Ht and to unite oer efforts with ours, to improve them 
, 1088) c . €, in every possible way, s y chi ‘ 
too, that the attendance of the colored ehbildren jr to 3 = iy Rina mt ma ne Ag 
| would, in the aggregate, be seriously diminished. ‘long to them; and to brand that man, colored or 
' to law, and to show thatanalogous | And we ure unable to see that any good would ac- white, as an enemy, and a pine my who shall 
i . ’ ’ 
made among white scholars. Certain crue, to counterbalance these evils. e ese +i i 
2 | §While, therefore, your Committee maintain, Fe hap ae Pops = ane 
that the reasonable request, of even one colored | colored people, - piney . ee See, 
s —— . . pees ve | . . : . . 
gett acl ee age goon on a F = Partick to herr these considerations 
iain, ood ave led us we now subinit, as the principles by 
2a ie" 7 ! : . 7 eh . - 
rng i oape wed cleat Wipe oct © siete anes meaner 
g 4 Zg ) . rd, on this subject, ought to be guided. 
arate schools were abolished, and the colored chil- It is admitted, sects ances 
dren were mingled promisevously in the other! ‘That colored children, or the decendants of the 
cordially with them... The: mhhunneshd ten and (Satie eich crit eee 
ally . ublic Schools, equally with other children : 
insult the colored children, who would retort by That the espe have no ahh to a tes them 
blows, and thus continual quarrels would arise. It’ jn inferior schools, (as was the case in Salem anid 
is also certain that, many scholars would be driven . i ; 4 : 
from our schools by such a change. Many parents eee oan fst he ote 
would not suffer their children to associate with | of white children receive: 
colored children; and these, too, from among the| That we have no right to classify or assign them 
cliss who most need instruction: for the prejudices! jy such a manner as, either intentionally or ne- 
against color are strongest among the most igno-' cessarily, to depress or degrade them. 
rant. Another consequence would be, to impair! What we claim, is, 
eg the present bigh standing of our schools, by intro-; ‘That, under the law giving to the School Com- 
ducing a cause of discord, which would drive away | mittee ‘the general charge and superintendence of 


\ Creator has seen fit to establish; and ; . : 

i deep in the physical, mental, and mor- some ofthe best seolars. jall the public sahools, ane the power to ‘deter- 
ihe two races, No legislation, no so- The Resort then moss ou tc chow. thal the ave 10 the number and qualification of the scholars 
wetlace this distinction. ; F 2 : to be admitted into the school, the Committee have 

t wen, whe dilic sae wie. rage absences of the colored scholars is greater than the right to distribute, assign, and classify, all ebil- 
\nvly-Saxon and the native of Western cael , that of the white scholars, and that their truant dis- | dren, belonging to the schools in the City, aceord- 
r : Atrica. We need not take upon us, here, | position in mixed schools, might, peradventure, cor- ing to their best judgment : ’ 
whieh is the superior, or Which the inferior, |rupt and lead away their innocent companions! It; Phat it 18 legal and expedient, in a populous and 
we only state a notorious and undeniable | proceeds to give a history of the colored schools, and compact exty like Boston, to.carry, out the principles 
Ifeither race be superior to the other, it fol- |t4 show that they were originally Splablishsd jt ths of classification more minutely than in any other pla- 
wding to the law of Christian benevo- j . ces; (In country towns,scholars of all ages, from 
‘strong ought to hear the infirmities request of the colored people themselves. The Com-! four to sixteen, or even to twenty, are placed inthe 
of the -? but the fact still remains. mittee thereupon refresh themselves with the fol- | sameschool. In Boston, we assign children to the 
Now if, in the opinion of the Schoo! Committee, | lowing ebulition of eloquence. Primary Schools, or to the Grammar Svhols, nc- 
ere ig race, not ouly distinct in respeet to color, oT ee cording to age. Iu the Schools for Special Inswruc- 
{ general physiognomy, but posseasing phy- he question arises, by what means the views | tion, children are assigned, either according to their 
' nd moral peculiarities, which render and feelings of the colored people, in reference to capacities, or according to their early advantages, 
scuous intermingling in the publie schools these special schools for their benefit, have been s0 | or according to their ages, In the Schools for girls 
reour, both to theth and t the Whites. — 120 steriously changed. The Petition now before | or for boy:, exclusively, the children are assigned 
the Statute book is to prevent them | Y°Ur Committee holds the following very extraor- according to sex. Yet the School Committee, in 
{ intaining special schools for their instrue- tant language: a he establishment of separate Boston, are under the same law as the Committees 
t Is not this as clearly within the discretiona- schools tor our children is believed to be unlawful, ; in country towns. Does the law forbid the assign- 
wers committed to them by the law, as any of and it ‘s felt to be, if not in intention, in fact, msull- ing of children in schools according to a distine- 
« before referred to? Those who have so | 8: Is this the kind return of the present genera- tion in races, or even in color, any more than of 
appeuled to the upinions of eminent tien of colored men, to the City Py Boston, for SeX, Or age, or different degrees of attainment ?) : 
loarned in the law, whose opinions we cer- granting the petition of their sires? After spend- That in the exercise of the same discretionary 
respect as highly as they can do, will do well | "98 far more money for the education of the col- power, they have a right to establish a school for 
in wind, that their opinions do not cover jored children, in proportion, than for the children truants, another for stubborn children, and another 
t. Aud for good reasons: ithas never |! ber white citizens, in the very way in which it for those who are irregular and inconstant im their 
cided in any of our courts of law. Jtia not | "89 asked, is the munificence of this, perhaps too atiendance ; if, in their judgment, the interests of 
{judicata. It is a point, on which plain men, }8eherous, cortainly too indulgent City, to be de- the schools require them: hiite 
ninon sense, although not lawyers, may ven- clared insulling ? Unworthy Surcessors of Primus | That Boston is but oue ‘school district, so far as 
tre 10 form an opinion. J d Hall, of Cyrus Vassall, and of Prince Saunders! the legal question is concerned : and therefore, : 
We will present this point in another light. | An The Committee then count the noses of the chil-| 4 That pada send either of these classes of chil- 
t Counsellor in this Commonwealth has giv- PEERLESS I Sa eR RB dren to any school in the City, unless their resi- 
vritten Opinion, on being officially applied to, | signers ’ dence be so remote, that it can be proved, to the 
i¢ School Committee of Salen have no law- | “he, esult, that the colored people do not desire any | satisfaction of the judicial tribunals, that they are 
ver to exelude the colored children from the |Cbange. As if this were not a question of principle |on that account, unnecessarily deprived of their 
tree schools’ If by this he meant that the |and general interest, and not confined to those who fair share in the benefits of school instruction, 
‘hoo! Committee of Salem have no right to pro- ‘have children to send, And, moreover, there are | PR | a Be Aa apes to the case of color- 
3 u schools tor colores | re i ‘ 4 . f : ji sid ren, muutain, 
n from the other ; en ee Ckiy ne ‘a sigh = gi? orapgpicha - wean ge | 1. That their peculiar physical, mental, and moral 
inost extent of its meaning,) it does pho to the primary schools; a) sixteen of the’ structure, requires an educational treatment, differ- 
ssavily follow, that the Boston School Com- | 2¥mber of whose progeny the Committee were not ent, in some respects, from that of white children, 
ive not the legal power to do so, There | competent to speak, but who do not send any to Teachers of schools in which they are intermingled 


remark, that, in those parts of study aud instruction 
in which progress depends on memory or on the 
imitative faculties, chiefly, the colored children will 
| otten keep pace with the white children; but, when 
progress comes to depend chiefly on the faculties 
of invention, comparison, and reasouing, they quick- 
ly fall behind. 

2 That the number of colored children in Bos- 
ton, is so great that they can be advantageously 
: : . placed in separate schools, where all needful stimu- 
and ‘quote Scripture for their purpose," as Shaks-! jus arising from: numbers and competition, may be 
peare has told us, is often done im similar circum- felt, without their being degraded or discouraged. 

| 3. That they live so compattly, that in very few 


er, therefore, to make out that the colored lame gt! “ . 
ren of edit 4 . | (if im any) cases, is it at all inconvenient to attend 
1 of Boston, gathered in schoels of sufficient ‘In view of these facts, your Committee must { y) . 


we hens, and tiught by instrueters equally compe- | not only be perinitted to say, that this Petition does ae vee etna wd ottata: aha 
with those in the schools for white children, do | not, in their opinion, represent the wishes of the col- | REBT yma Meola chow that, without ae 
“the be oer of the free schools equally ored people of Boston, but to express their astonish- ° ie ph sets” people would lnien paneataneal ignorant 
s) itmmust be shown, that they are inferi- ito 7 : ie 
) capacity to the white children, i chit their muant hoe, 1 Sage gnele palates oeeeene — and degraded, and very few would have been 
encies are downward, Wedo no aprrren FR ge = ogy ’ f found in the Schools, ; 
wpa ‘ ire edo i say tis; made to obtain signers, 18 a cause Of HO SUrprise;, 5 ‘Phat if these special Schools were now abol- 
» Se rhuatain, that those, who affirm that the ‘and your Committee would certainly be wanting | jj64. the number of colored children inthe Public 
red children ave depressed by being kept in | in penetration, if they did not think of the question z 


The Committee infer from this an argument 
in favor of their side of the question. But is it not 
equally fair to infer that these actual or possible 
children are deprived of the benefits of primary school 


© bo other city or town in the Commonwealth, | school. 
) colored children are found in sufficient 
or where they live sufficiently compact, 
‘utigeonsly gathered into special and se- 
ols; and therefore it may be quite ille- 
tuecket, or Newbury port, or New Bed- 
Salein, to maintain such schools, yet quite 
t, expedient, wise, and liberal, to muin- 

Boston. Other cousiderations, arising 
stoms andthe condition ef public 
confirm this position,” 


education, or receive it privately, because their pa- 
thein the Committee's | 


— will nut send to 
Schools ? 


The Committee then grow sententiously severe, 


rents 
» fi 


al . * . ~ 


i | stances : 


) oF 


cheer. and degenerate, by keeping dis- koah, * Is not the hand of Joab with thee iv all oid no benefit would result, 
‘he aboriginal Narragansetts and Pe- | this?’ Weare confident that a full investigation, ¢ Pat the majority of the colored. and most of 


of the tacts would show, that this Petition did not 
originate in the wishes of the colored people,—cer- 
tainly not in those of the real and unmingled Affi- 


*) Wi Whose country they were but strangers 


“Uni megs 


the white people, preter the present system. 

i As,then, there is no statute, nor decision of the 
| civil Courts, againat classifying children in schools 
i 


uirbers ? 


We would ask these far-sighted 


; , » Of tiuman events te look over into Africa, 


rt 








stitutions. The primary power in the State, the 
source of all fatten! author’ , rests with us, in the 
whole bedy of the people. ‘Their will is the su- 
preme law, and they are fully competent to deter: 
imine the policy of the State, to alter or change their 
“system to any extent, or in any manner they may 
‘deem right and proper. 

Hence the necessity of general education, and 
| hence the ‘welfare of the whole fully harmonizes 
— highest interest of the individual. ‘The 
\dectrine that it is the duty of the State, flowing 
‘from these cireumstances, to educate its rising Mem- 
_bers, and that it is the co-relative right ofyevery 
jchild in the State to receive its eect the 


cost, and Ys is 
established 


| 


uader- the direction of the com 
vestubli uwitheus, as finnly and undeniably, as 
janywinciple or policy can ever be established. 
‘Many other considerations, which go to show the 
j utility and advantages of the Common School sys- 
;tem, might be adverted to and enlarged upon, if it 
jwere thought necessary, in connection with the 
‘subject under consideration; but we rely upon 
|those before mentioned for general assent, and as 
sufficient for the purpose in view and the present 
/oceasion, 
| Our Common Schools, then, are common to all ; 
jand each and all are legally entitled, without let or 
|hindrance, to the equal benefit of all the advan- 
jtages they may eonfer—as common to each and all, 
»as the public highways, the courts of Jaw, or the 
light of day. It is the peculiar advantage of our 
republican system, that it confers civil equality and 
legal rights upow every citizen—that it kuows no 
priviieged class, and no degraded cluss—that it eon- 
ijers no distinction, and creates no ditierence be- 
} tween rich and poor, learved and ignorant, white 
jand black; but places all upon the sume level, and 
‘considers them alike entitled to its protection and 
jits benefits. 
| ‘The power of the School Committees we con- 
| sider to be limited and constrained by this general 
| spirit of our civil policy, and by the letter aud spirit 
jof the laws which regulate our Common School 
/system. They are to execute the duties devolving 
upon them in strict accordance with the intent of that 
} system, and for the purposes only for which it is es- 
jtablished and sustained. Any course on their part 
| which does, or which tends to counteract, restrict er 
‘limit, to any individual or class, the nelvantages and 
| benefits designed for all, must be considered as ille- 
| galand arbitrary acts usually are, for pernicious pur- 
|poses, These premises will receive, we presume, 
|general assent; and we propose to apply them tw 
; the question before us, and be governed by ihe cou- 
jclusions they may reach. 
| This Board has deeided that the ebildren of col- 
‘ored parents shall be excluded fiom the schools 
}generally, and shali be sent to separate or caste 
| schools, into which no other than colored children 
‘shall be admitted. In this instance, therefore, the 
/usual and necessary course, pursued with respect 
to other than colored children, of xdmitting them 
}intosehools nearest their residence and most con- 
venient for them has, in the case of the colored 
\children, been departed from and overruled, for the 
| purpose of classing them together, obliging them to 
igo by themselves, and excluding them from school 
| intercourse with all others. 


| hereafter advert to it. 
The authority of the School Commitiee to do 


| this is denied by the petitioners, and they represent 


ithe practice as a grievance that should be abol- 
lished, 
| The question which first arises is, lave the 
| Sehool Committee any right or reason to establish 
such sehools, and separate the children of the com- 
jmunity into classes, to decide that the children of 
ithe colored people shall go by themselves exclu- 
| sively, or that the children of Irish parentage shall 
| be excluded from all others, and go by them-elves, 
lor the children of the poor in like manner? Sifall 


lany or all of these be selected, each from all, sorted | 


lout, and confined to separate schools? 

| If there is authority to do this in one instance, or 
‘to any one portion of the community who, in the 
| exercise of our discretion or caprice, may be desig- 
| nated as a class, differing from others in some re- 


| spect or cireumstunces, it seems clear there is in all 


the cases supposed. ; 

| We apprehend, if this principle should be car- 
fried out and applied to other clisses or portions of 
ithe community, it would inevitably destroy our 
| present system of public instruction, and leave us to 
| deplore the ruin of the Common Schools, the best 
and noblest legacy of our pilgrim fathers. 

On the point of legal authority to exclude col- 
lored children from the common schools, and con- 
‘fine them to separate schools, the Board have the 
‘opinion of Richard Fletcher, Esq., given at the re- 
| quest of the School Committee of Salem, respect- 
‘ing the legality of separate schools for colored chil- 
‘dren in that city. This opinion is full and explicit, 
‘and it wholly denies the right of the School Com- 
‘mittee of that city to make the distinction on the 
.ground of color, then in practice there, ae now in 
| this, 

lt is contended, however, that this opinion, 
| which is admitted to be correct respecting the sep- 
arate schools.of Salem, where the city is divided in- 
(to territorial districis, is of po authority when ap- 
plied to Boston, which has no teritorial boundaries 
/10 its school districts; that though, for all purposes 
\except this of separate schools, we have eighteeo 
districts, with as many organized district. commit- 
tees, yet we lave but one district in law,because we 
‘have failed to establish territorial lines around our 
districts, and therefore, ame advantage of this 
‘circumstance, we avoid the obligations of the law, 
|and are not violating its requirements. ‘Thus, what 


' is law in Salem is not law in Boston, because the | 


eighteen districts in Boston become ove cistrict,and 
,the one distict becomes eighteen, to suit the conve- 


For what purpose this | 
| anomaly exists, we do not now inquire, but we will 





to a district. The decision of 
this last point bears directly upon the point under 
consideration. Jt appears 10 me that there is no 
law, i Bree gn or principle which would author- 
ize a School Committee to exclude any class of 
white children from the free schools, and restrict 
them to distinct schools provided for a 

‘But the question proposed to n can the 
School Committee of Salem exclude the colored 
children from the free schools, aud restrict them to 
a distinet school provided for them exclusigely?_ I 
ecun answer this question very brie ‘ee ing, 
that neither the censtitution nor the laws oe this 
Commonwealth, make any distinetion between a 


that the free school provided exclusively for colored 
children is equally advantageous to them. J think 
it would he easy to show that this is not the case. 
But suppose it were so, it would in no way affect 
the decision of the question, The colored children 
are lawfully entitled to the benefits of the free 
schools, and are pot bound! to accept an equivalent. 
Except in the ease of taking property for pub- 
lie use,no man can be compelled to relinquish 
what belongs to him for an eqivalent. Every one 
must have his own, unless he consents to relinquish 
It. 
| The whole arguinent may be stated thus. The 
‘colored nmn, as any other citizen, has the right to 
send his child to the nearest school, subject only to 
| restrictions for good and lawful reasons. But his 
| race or his color is an unlawful and inhuman rea- 
son for restraining his right of choice; for our con- 

tution and laws have everywhere repudiated all 





| sti 
' distinctions of citizens into classes, on this, or any 
| other ground, and have pronounced all possible 
reasoning in support or justification of such dis- 
Unctions insufficient and dangerous. 

In this case, however, as in most others, where 
| arbitrary power is injuriously exercised, an attempt 
_ is made to justify the practice by the assumed ne- 
| cessities of the case, and to palliate it on the ground 
that no injustice is done to, and no grievance is sus- 
| tained by, the complaining parties, but that it is bet- 

ter for all, but more especially is it for the good of 
| the colored children, that they should be educated 
| by themselves, whereby, it is contended, they are 
|much more rapidly advanced than they possibly 
jean be, by attending the schools with the white 
children. This surprising fact is accounted for, if 
‘we understand aright, by the peculiarities of the 
leolored race. Inferiority is by no meaus to be in- 


| ferred from this arragemeut, no sense of degrada- 


tion is excited by it, but it is precisely the one of all 
others best adapted to promote their self-respect, 
fadvance their mental and tnoral development, and 
elevate their civilization ! 

| Whether these views are current in the commu- 
nity, and are relied upon to exclude the colored 
| people from churches, lycenms, theatres, and all 
| other places where the white race ‘ most do congre- 
gate,” we do not know, but it is to be feared this 
comfortable view of the matter has not yet reached 
so far. It certainly was not held to be the reason, 
only a few years since. for expelling them from the 
cabins to the fore-decks of steamboats, from the 
first class to the Jim-Crow cars, and for various oth- 
j er like testimonials of brotherly regard on the part of 
the superior towards the inferior race. The most 
sagacious, certainly, if not the most profound dis- 
covery in political science, is due to our own time, 
land to our own coantry. 
‘indefatigable genins which solved the problem of 
an indefinite extension of the area of freedom by 
the enlargement and perpetuity of slavery, must 
‘both, in our humble judgment, give place to the 
uew light in mental philosophy, which breaks forth 
from Jim-Crow schools, and the ingenuity which 
proves them the most effective means for elevating 
the colored race. 
The assumption that these separate schools ure 
‘not unjust and grievous to the complainants, we 
leonsider wholly unfounded. Is there no injustice 
| perpetrated? is there no grievance inflicted by an 
arrangement that compels the colored residents ot 
/South or East Boston to send their children to 
Belknap street, while the other children in the same 
| neighborhoods are not, perhaps in a single instance, 
‘obliged to go more than a quarter of a mile? To 
compel the colored children of those parts of the 
| city, between the ages of four and seven years, to go 
tv Belkoup-street, or no where, is a practical denial 
| of their right of attending school at all. 
It nay be said, and whether truly or not, we do 
| not know, that there are no colored residents in 
; South Boston or East Boston, But if such be the 
| fact, the difficulty is not obviated, it is only changed 
| to the other horn of the dilensma—for if they wish 
lto avail of public schooling, they are deprived of a 
choice of residence, and must moye out of the city 
as some have actually done for this purpose princi- 
pally, or (hey must, as most of them are obliged to 
do, ecabe themselves in the vicinity of the colored 
schools, no matter what may be the character of the: 
neighborhood, or how expensive, inconvenient 0. 
disadvantageous, in other respects it may be. 

It is common enough to hear the assertion, ‘ the: 
are a degraded race; they always have been so 
and they always will be so,’ ithout inquiring 
whether ‘the wish may, be father to the thought,’ 
may be adinitted that as a class they may be some 
what degraded—that is to say, the degradatio. 
which ignorance and severe poyerty are apt to pro 
duce, they are peculiarly liable to, In addition t 
these, however, they Jabor under an influence pat 
ticular to them alone, and far more active to pro 
duce degradation than both ignorance and povert, 
combined, That repugnance or prejudice, or b, 
whatever name we may designate it on the parts 
the white race, which prevents the colored peop] 


. 
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tee as Counsel for the Petitioners, labored “my connection of more than sixteen years with | fringe the rights of the colered ebiidii er degrade which he states his conclusions, show that his opin-| Notwithstanding this, however, there are alway 
stow that the effect of separate schools for jyour Board, wo thirds of which wus devoted 10 | the colored people, These Schools webeasthblich- ,ion is entirely applicable to the case where districts | jndividuals of thein, whom oo candid man will, i 
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* e Colored and white people beceme inter- | Schools to which they are entitled, as citizens,’ en- MINORITY REPORT. __ | Committee. exclude me a class of white | your children your manly and irreproachable eha 
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§ inion 2. Ueressed with the importance of this ‘costs the City much more, in proportion, to edu-| ferred the petition of sundry colored citizens to | a distinct and separate school? Could they, for in- down to the degraded level which the mass ef you 
} Port, ose * neither the proper limits of this Re- | cate its colored, than its white children. They are) abolish the distinction now existing with re- | stance, exclude the chikiren of mechanics la- | race vecupy, yet, we camnot say ag Pap cniye 
ven Fan occasion, will permit ns to present | under the same regulations und supervision, receive gard to colored children, and admit. them into | borers, and confive them to a separate school, dis- form to our rules which know sing of you. ex 
Port of ig oe whieh might be given in sup- jas much, aud usunlly more of the attention ef the) such schools as may be peurest their places of | tinct from other classes? The 5 Comittee ae color. fait yet 3 : 
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colored person and a white person, It may be said - 


This discovery, and the | 
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have been generally, and perhaps new are, by the 
majority, considered as a iaipeioehs inferior tee, 
while some even contend that they partake but lit- 
tle of the attributes of humanity, and far more of 
those of the brute creation. Their character and 
condition, it is said by such, is what it is, by the de- 
cree of Providene, irrespective of other influences. 

The natural consequences of this heresy and of 
such views, have operated upon the decal people 
with a crushing severity. It has pressed upon 
them, upon their moral and incelleetnal character, 
their efforts and their condition, with a uniformity 
as all pervading and as effectual to keep the mass 
‘of them down, as the force of gravitation upon the 
| husman body is, to fix it to the earth. 

It is, we believe, in obedience alone to this public 
opinion, and on this ground only that these caste 
schools can be defended or excused—the whole 
necessity of the ease, ‘hath this extent, and no 
wee se rom 

ith such influences operating upon these 
schools, and to which they pam cra cad great 
iy to perpetuate, what can be expected from them ? 
he inevitable effect of such influences upon the 
energies and labors of the teachers, committee 
and childres, must necessarily follow, and the 
want of beart and faith in the work, will enfeedle 
and paralize the school and all connected with it. 
Where uothing is expected, but little will be at- 
tempted, and less accomplished, 

Our reports will pass them by with the usual re- 
mark, ‘not much ean be expected from this school, 
but it is believed to be in as good condition as at 
any former period, and as good perhaps as can be 
expected from this class of children.’ 

Our large professions, and our devotion to the 
principles of liberty an} equality will not probably 
{permit us to abolish these schools, and turn the 
children adrift, but otherwise, we can see no 
|sufficient motive for continuing them. The av- 
erage attendance for six months of one, was 10 1-5. 
Its Seen is decidedly consumptive, and we 
should judge it would soon save us + hecessity of 
any formal aetion, by a natural death from that in- 
veterate disease. The other, for the same period, 
averages 34. But together, do not equal the ave- 
| rage attendance of one of the white schools. ‘The 
cost of schooling the colored childred is therefore 
more than double that of the same number of 
white children, and the result in education con- 
|ferred, is in an inverse ratio to the expenditure. 
| An examiuation of these schools is a penance, to 
; whieh even the advocates of the system, ought not 
|in common charity to be subjected, and we think 
|\the former committee of the school in Belknap- 
street, who, we were told by the teacher, bad not 
}examined it but ance for two years, should be held 
fully excused, for what, those who jadged without 
) bap knowledge, might consider enlpable neg- 

ect. 

Ifany fears are entertained, that the abolition of 
|these schools would be detrimental to the colored 
‘children, we are constrained to say, we do not par- 
|ticipate in them. Weconsider them a disgrace to 
|the city, when viewed in the beggarly amount of 
| education they confer, but « still greater one for the 

prejudice agaiust color they countenance and lend 
' their efficient aid to perpetuate. 
| Wewonld not undervalue the small amount of 
jedueation they confer, for we do not admit the 
jadage ‘a little learning is a dangerous thing,’ but 
' believe on the contrary, that even a little is a great 
| blessing. 
| But who of us would consent that his children 
should take the little these schools confer, at the 
|price of inferiority and unfitness to associate with 
the mass ? 
| This question is frequently considered as affect- 
|ing only the colored people, and if they, or even 
jthe majority of them, submit to the present ar- 
jrangement, our duty in the premises is discharged . 
| We do not assent to this view of the matter. A 
wrong act or a wrong policy, is seldom confined in 
its results, to the immediate individual upon whom 
on inflicted, but its influences are of muaeh wi- 
ider extent. We deem it morally injurious to the 
|white children, inasmuch as it tends to create in 
|most, and foster in all, feelings of repugnanee and 
contempt for the colored race as inferi- 
| ors, whoin they may, or must, treat as such. This 
\is the standard of morals and humanity, which 
| these schools teach our children, who are thus led 
|to atiach to color alone, sentiments and emotions, 
| which should arrise, if at all, only in view of char- 
neter. 
| The only security we can have for a healthy and 
efficient system of public instruction rests in the deep 
| interest and vigilant care with which the more in- 
jtelligent watch over the welfare of the scoools. 

This only will secure competent teachers, indefati- 
| gable exertion, and a high standard of excellence, 
/and where the colored children are mingled with 
\the mass of their more favored fellows, they will 





partake ofthe advantages of this watchful oversight. 
| Shut out aud separated, they are sure to be ead 
| ted and to experience all the evils of an isolated and 


despised class. ; 
One of the great merits of our system of public 
| Instruction is, the fusion of all classes which it pro- 
‘duces. From a childhood which shares the same 
_bench and sports, there can hardly arise a manhood 
of aristocratic prejudice, or separate eastes and 
ie Our common school system suits our m- 
stitutions, promotes the fecling of brotherhood and 
‘the habits of republican equality. Te debar the col- 
‘ored race from these advantages, even if we still se- 
_eurse to them equal educational results, is a sore 
_ injustice and wrong, and is taking the surest means 
of perpetuating a prejudice, that should be depre- 
leated and discountenanced by all intelligent and 
| Christian men. 


Over a lurge portion of our country the colored 
race are suljected to the terrible condition of do- 
‘mestic servitude, In other portions, though de- 
‘elared free, yet Statute Law in some, and 
opinion in others, render them only nominally so. 
In the State of Ohio their testimony is prohibiaed 
in Courts of Law, and they are thus virtually out- 
jawed, In the City of New-York, a license to 
drive his own truck for hire, is not i the 
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causes, that demand separate se 
It is the especial province ‘ 
to direet and aid the rising in education 
and morals, to guide and cheer the youthful mind 
ooward and upward towards a full and manly ma- 
turity and self-respect. In view of this high aim, 
can this Board cousistently give its aid and sane- 
tion to an arrangement that necessarily tends to im- 
poir these objects towards a portion of their charge, 
and ean it rightfully thus to minister to the spirit 
whieh loudly prociaims the existence of degrada- 
tion and demands its continuance. 3 
We think this spirit is sufficiently modified and 
weakened to render it no longer neeessary or ex- 
cusable, if indeed it ever were necessary to obey its 
demands or be governed by its requirements. But 
even if the fact were not so, we, whose province is 
the care of public instruction, are bound to remem- 


ber that it isour duty to resist and lend our aid to[> 


correct, not to countenance and follow, popular de- 
Iusions wherever they may lead. 

This City is now, we believe, the only place in 
this Commonwealth, where any distinction exists 
with respect to color, in the common schools. 

We doubt not many members of this Board have 
been induced to countenance this distinction, and 
decide for its continuance, from the fear, that the 
admission of color hildren into schools with 
cause a poplar ferment, that 
air the condition of the schools, 
The ad- 
adinission of colored children indiscriminately with 
white children prevails in the schools of Salam, 
New Bedford, Nautueket and Lowell, where the 
general feeling respecting colored people is doubt- 
jess similar to what it is here. In Salem and Nan- 
tucket, the separate schools have recently been 
abolished, and in New Bedford and Lowell, no dis- 
tinction has ever been practised with reference to 
color, in the schools. What is dene in these towns, 
most of which have, we believe, a Jarger proportion- 
al colored population than Boston, we think may 
afford some evidence that similar results may rea- 
sonably be expected to follow here. We will offer 
such evidence as we have been able to obtain with 
reference to this subject, from persons officially 
connected with the schools in those places, by 
which it will be seen* that separate schools cannot 









he justified on the ground of expediency, that they 
are not advantageous to the colored people, but that | 
they were quite the reverse in. those pleces. In| 
iwo of the Primary schools of district 15 in this) 
City, four colored children have atttended at differ- | 
eut periods of time during the past few years. Our 
connection with those schools’ during the whole | 
time of their attendance, enables us to affirm, that} 
uo difficulty occurred in consequence, and no no-| 
tice was taken of the circumstance except in a sin- | 
gle instance. One third more than the average | 
number of colored children that now attend the} 
separate schools, might, with perfect convenience 
to themselves, be distributed in twenty of the Pri- 
mary schools, and average only three to each | 
school, Considering what has occurred in district | 
15, who can imagine that any inconvenience or | 
outery worthy of serious notice would arise from | 
the admission of such a small number of these chil- 
dren, or of even double this number into the schools? 
No dontt, however, there would be some com- 
plaints if colored children were admitted into the 
schools, No doubt some parents would feel ag- 
gvieved, and the delicate sensibilities and aristocrat- | 
ic prejudices of others might be moved—but we do | 
doubt if we should meet with as much complaint 
upon the admission of colored children as we now | 
do, respecting the admission of Irish children, 
which in many schools are sufficiently numerous to 
give tone and character tothe school. That these | 
complaints would, however, soon decline or die 
out, especially if the district and Jocal committees 
should discharge their duty with firmness tempered 
with discretion and mildness, we see no reason | 
whatever to doubt, Nor do we suppose the imme- | 
diate results to the colored children would be very 
marked or instantaneously apparent. Having adopt- | 
ed the just and true policy, we may safely trust to 
the fidelity with which it should be conducted, and 
toa reasonable time, for its legitimate fruits, and 
the good it will eventually accomplish. 
It has been seriously urged, against abolishing 
these colored schools, that the grammar school 
committee sustain the relation of constituents to this 
committee, that we ure responsible to them, are un- | 
der their control in this matter, and that until they 
move, or require this committee to move in the 
premises we are not justified in entertaining the 
subject. Such reasoning, however, can only serve 
to weaken the cause it is intended to sustain. The 
powers aud duties of the two committees are, it is 
believed, entirely distinct, ana independent, nei- 
ther having any control or check over the other, or 
over the schools placed within the sole and particu- 
lar charge of each. 

Much reliance is also placed upon the fact that some 
forty or filty years since, the colored people of the 
then town of Boston, petitioned for a separate 
school for their children, which afier some demur 
on the part of the town, was granted upon condi- 
tion of their contributing towards its support, by 
paying asmall monthly sum for its support, for each 
clild attending, From this cireumstance, a charge 
is made against the present generation of colored 
people that they are capricious, inasmuch as they 
now wish to abolish the schools their fathers sought 
to establish, and they are gravely rebuked and 
taunted, as being * unworthy descendants’ of worth- 
ey sires: as dishonoring the memories of the Pri- 
mus Hall, Prince Saunders, and other magnates of 
a* glorious ancesiry. They do not, it is snic, more- 
over, really wish, or expect, the change they now 
petition us to make, but they have suffered them- 
selves 10 become the dupes and tools of others, 
and attheir instigation complain ofan arrangement 
whieh they were once anxious to obtain, solely for 
the purpose of making party capital for their insti- 
gators, and of furnishing a subject of agitation for 
another purpose. ‘The want of justice which char- | 
acterizes the latter of these two charges against | 
them, and the contempt for the petitioners which | 
such an imputation implies, is too open, gross, and | 
palpable to require further comment, and we pass | 
to the former, the complaint of capriciousness. 

The condition of the colored people fifty years | 
since, when they had just escaped from the condi- | 
tion of slavery, and the universal feelings and opin- | 
ions of the white race respecting them, have both, | 
now, become very much modified and changed.— | 
That, which was then a gain and an advantage, | 
under cireumstances which then existed, is now a | 
grievance under the circumstanees which now ex- | 
ist. To permit a colored man to ride ina stage 
coach instead of compelling him to go on foot, was | 
an advantage once, but it would be a grievance now | 
to compel him to travel by stage, when he can avail 
himself of a rail-road car for that purpose. Then, 
they were low in the seale of civilization and morals 
in comparison with their condition now. Then 
they were universally considered as too inferior to 
admit of any decided advancement. Now, many 
of them furnish abundant proof of the fallacy of 
such an idea. Then, in Boston, they were fair) 
game for the dissolute, the thoughtless, and the | 
wanton, to break all sorts of rude and unfeeling | 
Jests upon, and brumlly to abuse and revile wheue- 
ver they assumed any other character than servant. 
of servants, and humblest of the humble. Now, | 
though something of this may perhaps still linger | 
among us, it is no longer fashionable, or even reptu- 
table, to give it any very open or decided manifesta- | 
tion. To escape intolerable persecution and con- | 
tempt, they were once glad to be herded together | 
hy themselves. To partuke of advantages they ean | 
now peacefully enjoy, they ask that their undoubt- 

ed right to do so, may no lenger be withheld. 
ft is to be regretted that on this question there 
seems fo prevail a proneness to raise fidse issues, 
rather than to acknowledge the true isstes, and 
mantilly meet them. Fer-fetched and futile yen- 
soning, wholly irrelevant, is relied upon for justify- 
ing the separate schools, while the true catses ap- 
péar to be studiously avoided and kept out of sight. 
But no attempt to mystify the subject, uo effort to 
warp the judgment by investigations or assertions 
io eat the discrepancies and characteristics of 
different races, will avail to cloak the real causes 
that demand these caste schools—least of all, cana 
eee 2a theory, more fanciful than sound, be re- 
ied apon in this matter, to contradict the plainest 
deductions of common sense and the uniform tes. 
timony and experience of daily life. That the de- 
fence these schools should be mainly placed on 
the ground, that it is solely for the good of the col. 
ored childreu, that they are confined to separate 
schools, is certainly mutter of great surprise and as- 
tonishment. 

Considering also the character and condition ot 

our separate schools, as well as those which have 


* The appendix to the Re contains evidence 
from me ef the Sc Committees of these 
places conelasive to the point here maintained. 




































arrangen ¢ influes i 
hern subserviency, and southern principles. will, 
hoth be complete, and the roe te Rise 
hardly help being thoroughly i with the mor 
al and political code of the nation, as ‘established in 
church and state.’ 

It is so notoriously t however, aud so palpa- 
bly apparent, that the. children are shut out, 
of the common schools solely by reason of the ob- 
jection on the part of nany ‘of the white citizens, to 
have their children attend t me schools with the 
colored children, that it is entirely superfluous to 
dwell on this fact. The negro pew, the Jim Crow 
car, and the caste school, unquestionably owe their 
origin to one and the sare cause, and a labored ef- 
fort to show this cause to be an honest regard for 
the best interests of the colored people, should meet 
with the ggntempt which is due to gross and deli- 
berate misfepresentation. 

We consider the position of this Board in rela- 
tion to these schools to be entirely wrong and alto- 
gethe justifiable. The claims of humanity, the 
demaris of justice, and the requirements of consci- 
ence, all, call earnestly and distinctly, for an abate- 
ment of this evil. 

If we have sueceeded in making ourselves under- 
stood, it will be seen that we oppose any distinction 
whatever being made on the ground of color or 
race, and that all applicants for admission into the 
primary schools, whether white or black, should, 
according to the rule for white children, recently 
adopted by this Board, be ‘especially entitled to 
enter the school nearest his or her plaee of resi- 
dence.’ 

Inasmuch however as decided and conflicting 
opinions exist, with regard to the best method of 
bringing about this result, some deeming it more 
advisable to adopt gradual means for abolishing 
these caste schools, we have judged proper to offer 
the following vore for consideration. 

Vorep, that such of the colored inhabitants as 
may prefer sending their children to the separate 
schools, shall be permitted to do so; and that those 
who may choose to send their children to the other 
schools nearest their place of residence shall be en- 
titled to send them, and that itis the duty of the 
local committee to grant permits in conformity 
with this rule, 

This course, if taken, will no doubt satisfy thO5¢ 
of the colored people who feel aggrieved by be!"8 
obliged to send their children to the separ*te 
schools, or forego all advantages of public instrac- 





ble condition of society, nor acquiesced in as 

may allowably be. Whenever slavery exists, its 
abolition must be one of the great objects of every 
good man.—Dr, WueweExt. 





“[0> The proceedings of the meeting here referred 
to will be found in the succeeding page.) 


From the Pennsylvania Freeman. 
OUR ANNUAL MEETING. 


It gives us pleasure to announce to those abo- 
litionists of Eastern Pennsylvania who were unfor- 
tunately prevented from attending our annual mee- 
ting, and, also, to friends abroad, that the meeting 
was fraught with deep interest, that it betokened a 
healthy state of ge | in our ranks, and promised | 

to the cause. We wish that all our fellow la- | 

in this field, thege who are to share with us | 

the of the ensuing year, bad heen there to par- 
tici its invigorating influences. A more sut- 
isfactory meeting has, perhaps, never been held by | 
the Society. Its numbers were extimated to exceed | 
those of the very large gathering of Jast year. Al- | 
though this was not its most important feature, it) 
is valuable, as it disproved the predicton, origina- | 
ted by the hopes of opposers, and the fears of timid | 
friends, that the position taken by the Society at} 
its last meeting would greatly diminish our aum- | 
bers, and reduce to an unenviable minority, those | 
who adhered to its principles. Had the develop- 
ments of the present year proved the truth, instead | 





.| of the falsehood, of this prediction, our confidence | 


in the wisdom and truth of the Society's position, | 
would have been, in no wise, diminished. But, 
while we firmly believe that, by adhering to a! 
righteous principle, ‘one may chase a thousand, | 
and two put ten thousand to flight” we think it a| 
cause of greater joy, when the ten thousand are— 
won to the truth, and join with us in its propaga- | 
tion. 

Not the least interisting feature of our meeting 
was the general harmony which prevailed i its 
counsels. The result of the last annua) meeting 
having determined the character and position of 
the Society, the sterner controversies needful then, 
to the establishment of a great principle, were not 
now required, and the Society, having already laid 
‘the foundation for good works,’ proceeded to build 


a fit structure thereon, 





tion,—and it will relieve the Board from a trouble- 
some question, which will probably be continually 
pressed upon its consideration until some substan- 
tial change is made ; for it cannot be supposed that 
so gross an outrage upon the riglits and interests 


Several fellow-laborers in other States who de- 
' sired to attend our annual cosyocation and give us 
a word of sympathy and cheer, were unabie to do 
:so. Our friend Adin Ballou, of Massachusetts, was 
present, and his assistance was highly valuable. The ; 


of even the lowest in the community will be quietly | friends of the cause at home, brought with them to 
submitted to. If, as is confidently asserted, none of the meeting those most important requisites for 
the colored people wish for or will accept any | carrying on a moral enterprise, warm hearts and | 
change, the schools will remain precisely as they “energetic: purposes. 
are now, if the vote is passed, and no harm certain-; The first session of the meeting was held inthe 
ly will be done. . : | Friends’ Meeting House at Old Kennett, but the. 
If we might be permitted, with all respect, to of- | rapidly increasing audience made it necessary to 
fer a single suggestion to those who labor to retain adjourn to the yard around the meeting house, 
these caste schools, which are an offence to human- | where, in the shade of the spreading trees, the re- | 
ity, and an obstruction in the path of progress, | mainder of the sessious were held. They were | 
snail-paced though it may he, of the colored race, it continued three days, and the interest was unabated | 
would be this,—to examine closely and estimate | tothe Jast. The aubject of raising finds for carry- | 
fairly, the motives and reasons that impel them to ing on the operations of the next year, claimed the | 
this labor. j ; Learly attention of the meeting, and the result of 
If this should be done with a singleness of pur- this attention was the collection of a much larger. 
pose, and a manly determination to abide by the ayount in cash and pledges, than was obtained 
result of sucb an analysis, we cannot doubt the de- | jast year. The duty of abstinence from the pur- 
cision will be correct, that it will meet the public | chase and use of the prodnets of slave-labor was the 
sanction, and what is bette, that of av approving | topic of discussion during a considerable part of. 


i 


can buy aad sell, promise and perform. He 


can admire and love what is good, 
and hate what is bad. 


conscience. 

We have trespassed upon time, and perbaps bave 
exhausted patience, by our inability to be more brief 
and less tedious, notwithstanding we have rejected 
much that pressed for utterance, and avoided all 
desire to multiply words. 'Towards those who en- 
lertain opposing views, and who advocate a totally 
different course, we claim to entertain uo other than 
respectful regard. And while we have character- 
ized the position taken, and the reasons put forth to 
sustain them, as we think only fairly and. truly, 


others. perhaps may deem, that we have been un-| 


charitable, unjust, and fanatical. 

For such discrepancy, there is po remedy, save 
what may be derived from the exercise of candor, 
charity and good sense, which we hope may always 
abound in our deliberations. However otherwise 
we may be judged, we cannot admit that the cou- 
vietions we have uttered and the positions we have 
endeavored to sustain, are justly liable to the charge 
of purty cant, or of sickly seusibility towards the 
evlored race, but may more properly be considered 
as prompted by self-respect, and the result of only a 
common regard for justice and humanity, while 
they are amply supported by every consideration of 
reason, and every dictute and duty of Christianity. 

EDMUND JACKSON. 
H. . BOWDITCH. 





enDrnnrmt, t | tion to resolutions involving some rigid principle, 
N) E L E C T I 0) N 5S ' | but it met with severe and merited condemnation | 





' SLAVERY. 


| 
| 


| one session, It was faithfully and zealously urged | 
by many speakers and found few opponents, 
We may mention by the way, that during the 
meeting, a banner bearing the following inscription 
| was suspended from one of the trees, in sight of 
| the congregation : 
* No Union with Slaveholders ! 
Slave labor is the foandation of slavery. i 
The consumer is as guilty as the holder ' 
Send back the goods! 
They are the price of blood, 
Come out of-the Church ! 
| She is the strong hold of sin.’ 


} 


The Society did not neglect the duty of recording | 
its testimony against the present war which our 
country is waging against Mexico, for the extension 
aud perpetuation of American slavery, The oppo- 
sition of a few individuals—we ought rather to say | 
of the single individual—to the resolution proposed | 
on this subject, did not avail to win the Society from | 
its integrity, or to blind its eyes to the true charac- | 
ter and design of this infamous war; a character so | 
plainly inseribed upon it from its commencement, | 
that he who runs may read it. 

That theory of expediency, as it is sometimes | 
termed, which denies the existence of abstract right | 
and wrong, and of any immutable moral principle, | 
| —a theory as inorally pernicious as it is philosophi- | 
‘cally false—was occasionally advanced in opposi- 


J 





and rebuke. 
Justice to the Society requires a few words of ex- | 


Slavery is contrary to the fundamental principles | planation relative tothe disposal of the resolution | 


of morality. 


It neglects the great primary distinc- | condemning the course of Cassius M. Clay. This, 


tion of persons and things; converting a person | Tesolution, as will be seen on the minutes, was, 


| 


into a thing, an object merely passive, without any | 
recognized attributes of human nature, 
in the eye of the state which stamps him with that 
character, not acknowledged asa mau. His plea- 
sures and pains, his wishes and desires, his needs 
and springs of action, his thoughts and feelings, are 
of no value whatever in the eye of the community, 
He is reduced to the level of the brutes. Even his 
crimes, as we have said, are not acknowledged as 
wrongs, lest it should be supposed that as he may 
do a wrong, he may suffer one. And as there are 
for him no wrongs, because there are no rights, so 
there is for him nothing morally right; that is, as 
we have seen, nothing contormable to the supreme 
rule of human nature ; for the supreme rule of his 
condition is the will ef his master. He is thus di-. 
vested of his moral nature, which is contrary to the | 
great principle we have already laid down, that’ all, 
men are moral beings—a principle which, we have | 
seen, is one of the universal truths of morality, whe- | 
ther it be taken asa principle of justice or of hu- 
manity. It is a principle of justice, depending upon 
the participation of all in a common humanity ; it in| 
a principle of hunsnity, as authoritative and cogent! 
as the fundamental idea of justice, i 
There is one defence of negro slavery, which re- 
presents the negro as a being inferior to the white ' 
man in his freuities. He is asserted to approach 
in kis nature to the inferior animals; and hence it 
is inferred| that he may be possessed us a thing, 
like the animals, But this defence is manifestly 
quite baseless, The same faeulties of mind hnve 
appeared in the negro, as in the white, so fur as the 
condition ofour negro nations and negro ¢lasses has 
afforded opportunities for their development. The 
negroes do not appear to be duller, ruder or coarser, 
in mind or in habits, dian many savage white un- 
tions ; or than nations, now highly cultured, were, 
in their early condition. ‘The t has a moral 
nature, and is therefore included in the consequen- 
ces which follow from the principle, thatall men 
have a common wature. 
affections and sprit 
He loves his wife, hie 
security and stability which is granted him. 





innch as any race of men, moral sentiments. 


he 
He has the sentiment 


dopted on the second day of the meeting. Very | 


A slave ia, | feW votes were given against it. Ata late hour of | 
? | the lust session of the meeting, after a large number | 


of the members of the society had left, a motion for | 
its reconsideration prevailed, and it was laid on the | 
table; a large minority voting against such a dispo- , 
sal of it. Itis believed that others than members of, 
the Society voted on this motion, no doudt, thought- | 
levsly, and itis known that some who gave it an af- | 
firmative vote, did not regard it as a final disposal | 
of the resolution, ‘The whole matter will be regard- | 
ed by some, as of no great importance, still itis but | 
just to state the facts of the case. 
Our meeting closed satisfactorily and pleasantly. 
The parting words of our highly esteemed brother, 
Adin Ballou, sank deep into many a heart, and will | 
be treasured for future use, in hours when the plea-_ 
sant and healthful stimulus of an anti-slavery meet- 
ing may be wanting, an@ the path of duty may seem 
wearisome and Jong. / | 





THE PIRST OF AUGUST. 

This day is the anniversary of Emancipation in/ 

the British West Indies, the greatest deed, so far, of , 

the present century. Cannot-we of the United! 
States show a greater one before the century is 
gone, in the emancipation of the millions upon our 
own soil? Can there be another half century of} 


ten years, About the time hae 2 Thom 
here, the mob ruled the day. e 
this city some demonstrations of a 















' themselves for resistance by refusing to 





Mm ; 
our good City of Boston, chiming in with the pre-~ 
vailing notions of community, without having it 
la to the skies by the almost universal news- 
paper however inconclusiva his arguments, 
or wishy-washy his positions. $5 
says, or ought to say, that * Ao inde-| 
ndent Press is the surest safeguard of freedom. 
Were such independence in Boston the price of 
our general liberty, a sorry freedom we should be 
enjoying. Every newspaper here, secular or relig- 
ious, with but two or three exceptions we believe, 
have spoken in eulogistic terms of Mr. FiercHer 
Wesster’s Fourth of July Oration—and yet it 
seems to us to be open to many and great excep- 
tions, both in its principles and in its deductions. 
We-have no time or room, nor should hardly pos- 
sess the ablity, to give it a thorough and critical ex- 
amination—but a sentence in it, which has just met 
our eye, strikes us as a most signal instanee of in- 
conclusiveness in reasoning—a st ease of what 
logicians would call i incipit, or, in com- 
mon parlance, ‘ begging the question.’ He says :— 
‘To put away our arms, and to render ourselves 
powerless, to invite aggression and insult, is not the 
way to begin the introduction of universal peace.’ 


The position is here assumed, if we understand 
the force of language, that to ‘put away our arms 
is ‘to render ourselves powerless, and to invite ag- 
gression’—and here we take issue with the bellig- 
erent orator. It has been proved—and the contra- 
ry to it never has been and never can be—that the 
surest way for individuals or communities to repel 
insult aud aggression, aud to secure lasting peace, 
is to be openly understood as acting on the Chris- 
tian principle of non-resistance of evil—so to 
* please the Lord,’ by ‘forbearing one another, and 
forgiving one another in love,’ that he ‘maketh 
even our enemies to be at peace with us.’ 

The early history of the Colony of Pennsylvania 
is a striking illustration of the safety to individuals 
of the open profession und the consistent practice 
of peace principles, and of the danger of even a 
temporary departure from them. In the midst of 
the most savage Indian massecres, the persons and 








pasty’ its length rendered its entire insertion 
possible, and partly because the majority of the Com- 
mittee refused to print it in connection with their 
own! So that it seemed but fair that we should ho ud en- 
aéavor to make the public what ainends we can, by 
all the circulation which the Liberator can give to so 
admirablea document, = 

"Whatever may be thought of ‘the magnanimity of 
the majority of the Committee, in this treatment of 
the minority, no one, after reading the Report which 
they refused to print, can entertain the slightest 
doubt of their discretion. Never did the accumulat- 
ing cobwebs of sluttish years disappear more swiftly 
or more effectually before the stalwart broom of a 
notable house-maid, than do the flimsy yet ven- 
omous sophistries of the majority before the destruc- 
tive thrusts of the besongpy the minority. ‘The demo- 
lition is complete. We cannot, indeed, promise our- 
selves that they will not be spun again, for this isa 
manufacture which needs no tariff for its protection. 
But they are brushed away for the present. 

And, indeed, this refusal on the part of the major- 
ity proves them to be possessed of a degree of intel- 
ligence, or, at least, of instinct, which would not be 
inferred from the production they have sanctioned. 
For, it implies what is not always true of persons in 
their predicament, that they know that they are 
knocked down, and are, not annaturally, indisposed 
to assist in the farther process of ‘dragging them- 
selves out.’ And it is not unlikely that a proper 
sense of public economy entered into the decision. 


selves down in the chapter of natural history to which 
they seemed properly to belong, it might well ap- 
pear to them an extravagant piece of superogation to 
print, at the public expense, Mr. Edmund Jackson's 
trinmphant demonstration of the very truth they had 
themselves so satisfactorily established. 





property of the unarmed Quakers—a great majori- 
ity of the whole population—-were uniformly safe.— 
While slaughter was rife around them, it is given 


as ahistorical fact that but three individuals of Boston schools been the theme of no small self-com- 


these followers of the ‘ things that make for peace’ 


were atall molested—and these solely by a dis-| |... they were established. A year or two since, 


trust of, and departure from, their pacific privei- 
ples—by being found with arms in their hands. 


Similar to this, even in more turbulent times, was | 


the result of the ‘Irish Rebellion’ as it regarded 
the security of those whom Mr. Webster would 
designate as ‘ powerless’ Quakers. 

The safety of Peace principles and practice, to 
the Pennsylvania community, for the first seventy 


years of its associated existence, was quite as fully | isfaction of teachers and taught. 


tested, in the midst of the half dozen savage tribes, 
warring with each other, and with any and all the 
whites who were ready and willing to do battle 
with them—and it was not until the policy of Wm. 
Penn was departed from, and an armed force insti- 
tuted for the maintenance of Government, that the 


Colony was left to suffer, even in apprehension, | children should have made the grotesque answers | 


from the ravages of war. 

We can only add, in conclusion, the following 
significant extract, with reference to Pennsylvania, 
from the writings of Jonatnan Dymonp:— 


‘The only national opportunity which the virtue 
of the Christian world has afforded us of ascertain- 
ing the safety of relying upon God for defence, bas 
determined that it is safe. Here are a people who 
absolutely refused to fight, and who t i 

possess arms, 
and these were the people whose land, amid the 
surrounding broils and slaughter, was elected as 
a land of security and peace.’ 





Remember :—One grog shop will make more crim- 


| inals than a church or a penitentiary can reform.— 


Ex. paper. 


If the writer of the above would tell us how many 
criminals each of the three named places annually 


| made, his information might be reudered useful. 
Some of the greatest scoundrels we ever heard ot | 
served their apprenticeship either in the Church or) 
the Penitentiary, and we confess we have no great | 


faith in the reformatory power of either. Fair play is 
ajewel. Ifthe grog-shop manufactures criminals, 
let us know it, but don’t try to make us believe that 
the Church and Penitentiary exerts no influence. but 
to reform them—that would be exalting these in- 
stitutions unduly. So at least it seems to us,—.1, 
S. Bugle. 





Preachers for the S'aves-—-We think the instruc- 
tions of the blacks in the South should be committed 
wholly to white men, and they should be 
men, m whom the masters have confidence. 


preacher is himselfa slaveholder, as are Mr. Jones} possible boast. 


and Mr. Law, they will command the greater con- 
fidence and have access to the larger number of plan- 
tations.— Georgia Christian Index. 


Preachers for Prostitutes—We think the reforma- 
tion of the inmates ofthe houses of ill fame should 
be committed wholly to licentious men, and they 
should be clerical profligates, in whom the keepers 
of these houses have confidence. If the prencilirs 
have themselves aided in establishing such houses 
by furnishing inmates for them, as has Mr. A. and 
Mr. B., they will command the greater number of 
brothels. 

‘Who will say there is’rt as much gospel in the 
paragraph we have penned as can be found in the 
extract from the Index ?—Ibid, 





Tae Favuits or Annexation.—The war with 
Mexico, with its long train of evils, is the smallest 
portion of the vast price which the nation is made 
to pay for Texas. By a skilfully adjusted policy 
to increase Southern means of warring again-t the 
North, it has’ secured a power in Congress which 
enables it to overturn the settled policy of the na- 
tion, and to beggar more millions than it has thou- 

-sands of voters. With nine thousand voters, it has 
two tives ; while Districts in the North, 
with thirteen thousand voters, have but one. hts 
Senators, representing nine thousand, nullify the 
votes of Pennsylvania with four hundred thousand. 
If the tariff be repealed, it will be by Texas votes. 
Should new States be carved out of Mexico, the sn- 


South ' § 
if the | shows that such an act of self-deglutition was no im- 


The public schools are one of the stereotyped 
boasts of New England. And especially have the 


| placeney and self-laudation to the burghers, ever 


‘ Dr. Howe institated a process for ascertaining the 
' actual progress of the pupils, the results of which 
| were somewhat startling, and are doubtless fresh in 
\the minds of our city readers. He was left out of 
the Committee the next year, for his pains, and the 
good old state of things maintained, to the great sat- 
But the develope- 
‘ments which have been made within the last two 
| years, as to the moral and intellectual condition of 
|the Commitiee which presides over the public in- 


j 


} 


For, after they had been at the pains to write them-_ 




















as this request may appear, we grieve 4, 
ean hold out to the Committee but faint st 
will be complied with, We have hase" 
al acquaintance with the class of hand Peg, 
have disturbed the repose of the Ga Vio 
* Joabs” whose hands have been in jy 
we are compelled to say that we have . oi 
_Yery impracticable persons, and singular} amt thea 
to all such tender entreaties, They hay een 
before the scowl of the exchange, the ha 
ed the endearing allurements of ‘he eS og 
have withstood the coarser cajoleries of . “ 
parties, and we cannot flatter the School ¢ Polity 
with the hope that they will listen any oq 
ingly to their syren song, ‘ charm the 
wisely.’ We apprehend that their view ee 4 
lessness’ of their ‘ assaults ’ Upon this 5 = 
differ from that entertained by the Cilio, "a 
have been engaged in too many analogous Be 
which seemed for a long time much i 
than this, and always with final success to ‘ce 
discouraging view of their own prospects whee sh 
to depress thé spirits of the Committee. ‘Th, 
of the minorities from year to year have is 
promising to make it likely that they will deca 
& prosecution of this claim. _ 
As one looking upon the Commi 
eyes of ‘a man and a brother,’ and as 
procuring for them that repose which 
allcivic hearts, we would earnestly ¢ 
submit to their fate at once, and yield the point 
out further struggle. Let them be lessoned by Be 
mous coon, who died with decency as soon as he k 
that his antagonist was Captain Scott, Por it me 
one, but many, Captain Scotts, that the Gin 
have to encounter. Let them not refuse to profit by 
the example of those young ladies who are said 3 
have married their importunate suitors ‘to be tidal 
them!’ We fear that peace is not to be purchased a» 
easier terms. And though nota Prophet, nor the sop 
of a prophet, we venture to predict, that if the peti 
tioners have but patience and perseverance, they yil 
at last prevail, like the widow in the parable, ang 
many a widow since, ‘because of their import. 
nity.’—@. 


tee with 
ame desirous yf 
18 the desire ¢ 
Direat them 





THE EVIL CONGREss. 

The Congress, whose session has dragged its slog 
length along for eight weary months, and which cage 
toan unwilling end the last week, only bicap 
Washington had become too hot to hold it (would 
that the country were so, too !) has signalized itpif 





| struction, certainly makes that of the children 
| cease to be remarkable. It is no wonder that the 
| they did to Dr. Howe's interrogatories, when their 

public guardians have recorded this extraordinary re- 
| sp to the simple asking of the petitioners. Though 

the mental state of the children, as shown in their 
answers, might be the more comical, that of the 
| Committee, as displayed in their Report, is certainly 
‘the more melancholy of the two. 

ency in the system of public instruction which ought 
, to be supplied at once. it is to be hoped that our 
' eivic fathers will forthwith establish a school for the 
| rudimental instruction of School itteemen ; and 
| we will engage to furnish it with competent teachers 
| from the colored population of the city. If Normal 
‘schools are necessary for the instruction of teachers, 
| how mach more important is an institution for the in- 

struction of those who select and superintend the 
public teachers! We trust this hint will not be 
| thrown away. 





| 
i 


lt shows a defici- 





One of the most alarming symptoms in the diagno- 
' sis of the Report of the majority, is the hangry avid- 
| ity with which it gobbles up its own propositions. It 
isa case of morbid appetite—of preternatural voracity. 
It makes even Father Saturn seem a temperate feed- 
er; he only devoured his children, while the Report 
devours itself. We remember to have read some 
where of a conjuror who promised, as the crowning 
attraction of his exhibition, that he would jump down 
his own throat! We do not remember whether he 
| performed his feat, but the example of this Report 





And certainly the public of Boston 
will evince a capacity of swallow which would have 
done honor to the professor in question, if it can 
gulp down this Report under the impression that it 
has philosophy, common sense, or common huinani- 
ty to recommend it. 

These schools are not maintained on the ground of 
complezion! O,no! the distinction is one of races 
not of colors. If so, why not have separate schools 
for the genuine Celtic Irish, who are as distinct a 
race from the Anglo-Saxons as the native Africans— 
much more so than the Africo-America eparated 
from them by physical peculiarities almost as marked, 
and even by a distinct language? And, more- 
over, this class of our citizens ‘live so compact- 
ly,” (in the neighborhood of Broad-street,) that it 
would not be generally inconyenient for them to at- 
tend special schools for their use. Jf the young An- 
gio-Saxons require to be guarded so sedulously from 
the one race, why suffer them to be exposed to the 





degradation ’ in the first case, is it not equally so in 
the last? We think the School Committee greatly 
to blame in this matier.. As a consequence of this 
defect in our institutions, an Irish boy has just been 
conducted by the public schools, to the’ episcopal 
throne, of Boston. Had separate schools been main- 
tained for the Irish race, on the same principle and in 





premacy ofthe slave system will be fixed and ab- 
solute, ‘The vast majority of the American people 
will be subjugated by the intrigues and boldness of 
a feeble minority of slaveholders, werring against 


| 'y as if it were dishonor. How long such a 
state of things would be endured itis not difficult to’ 
imagine.—Phil. North American. } 





I LOVE CHRIST MORE THAN THIS, 
A Karen woman offered herself for baptisin.' 















the same spirit as the colored schools, bishop Fitz- 
patrick might now have been ‘ cultivating the genu- 
ine virtues peculiar to that race,’ hewing wood, draw- 
ing water, or digging di ches, instead of cultivating 
polite letters and representing the vicegerent of God, 
and might at this moment have been wielding the hod 
instead of the crosier. ; 

it seems that the separate sehools were originally 
establithed by the request of colored men. And this 


contamination of the other? If ‘amalgamation is |” 


above allits predecessors by the cheerful alacrity 
| its services to slavery. Many sessions have dove vk 
lainously, but thou hast surpassed them all! Neve 
did the presiding Divinity ot the American peopl 
have its hellish liturgy performed with more religoos 
zeal, by a deyouter priesthood, led by a more willy 
Pontiff, than it has found in the present Congressand 
in its Corypheus, James K. Polk. 

To auspicate fitly its career, this Congress hastens, 
as its earliest act, to throw wide open the doossl 
the Union to Texas, when slavery demanded ber 
|. mission. And in stalked the brazen Jezabel, rejpi- 

ing from the plunder of Mexico, her garments rolled 
in the blood of thirty thousand slaves, and took het 
seat by the side of the legitimate daughters of the Re 
| velytion and of the bastard brood they had adopteds 

sisters. Many men in those halls were aghast at te 
obscene presence, but none dared to resent the insult 
of the intrusion. Many abhorred, but all scbuitied 
to her foul companionship. 


‘ So Tophet looked, so grinned the brawling Fiend, — 
And frightened prelates bowed and called him frend! 


But Slavery was not content with the portion of 
stolen lands which this her new handmaid was 
dowed withal, and she de:manded the aid of them 
tion to be given to ber own banditti, to wrest anaddr 
tional domain from her feeble neighbor, for ber own 
vile uses. The demand was made. Circumstances 
had been cunningly devised to make it plaasible. Te 
northern members raised their eyes, and lo! the gry 
spectre of the Hartford Convention glided belo 
them and frightened them from their propriety Ti 
ghastly vision reminded them that to voteaguatt 
war would put them under the ban of the Repubie, 
and shut forever against them the gates of the Pare 
dise of Cabinet offices and Foreign Missions. Ane, 
with but foarteen exceptions,they bowed the knee, al 
did the homage the tyrant required. To be sure, ihe 
were obliged to tell a notorious lie in the process 

‘But who, with such delights in view, 
Would lose them for a lie or two! 

The northern vassals having thus done gait and 
service to theinJiege lady and sovereign mst 
Slavery, it was time for her to distribute her rewarts 
among them. And the way she did it sleng 
apart, a caution to beholders. First, the West 
been promised Oregon as the price of Tesm Bes 
such a promise was manifestly void ab initio, # hw 
tile to the interest of the sovereign. What wantee 
she of territory from which she was herself expres 


“exelnded ?” So, she proved, at once, 2 Laced 
d her | f peace, by making John Bull ap 
an er love of peace, by ¢ g 5a val 


of half of it. The great Agricultural , 
at being thus baulked of the prize it had thooght)¥" 
within its clutch. But it was soon wade conscious 
of its tether, and growlingly submitted to fate. 

neir claim for al they 


; D 

had done, and all they had omitted to oe 
‘ . Had they 

their allegiance to slavery wT hat 


Garrison, and burned Pennsylvania Hall’ pits 
not furnished their southern masters with geet 
upon millions of their goods, looking vg ee 
own again,—or, at least, never griting it? et 
their vessels ready to be chartered for the do “s 
“slave trade? And had they not in every a 
countewanced northern fanaticism and pt - 
sotithern rights? The claim was admitted, @ 
recompense awarded was—the Sub-treasary’ 
measure. invented and designed for the ogo 
crippling their energies and thwarting ther 








. which buked by some of th After the usual examination, I inquired whether she. i> ; ‘ r ise! Verily, they bad their reward. 
eat bins pia nn 7 6 old pw taba could give up her orname nts for Christ. Te oacanl fact is considyred by the Committee as a conclosive ee i ‘ orthern Manufacturers hombly 
newspapers began to talk seriously of a non-inter-| Unexpected blow. 1 explained the spirit of the | 47e4ment why no change should be made in the pres- Dips the nd of theit well-proved 
course between jon and our own town.) gospel. Lappealed to her own consciousness of ent system. Because the men of the last generation sucd for mercy on gree heir first faint °F" 
They threatened not to buy any more cottons of us!|_ Vanity. I read her the apostle’s prohibition, 1 Tim. asked, whether wisely or-unwisely, for what seemed | fealty. Had they not peg tha cule when they 
and the tone of the Northern press, in many cases, |. 2:9. She looked again and again at her handsome | ty thei ‘best in the the condition of the times and | Position tothe bauns of the Texan” ould be co8” 
ee ee ta ne andes rath beyond Ell ecearaneet decision that would | 5¢ siubtie ‘sentimebt, ate their children to be fore-|\ fold thet slavery wasresolute thet tS, 
cores the Sotrieatons eon is it rong whom I have the honor of address she took it | loved from asking for something else which the al-| pleted? Had rage a pares thapit 698° 4 
tone of the press and the people and the chureh, all} off, saying, I love Christ more than this’—Jupson, | tered state of public feeling and of the times demands? | ee  caieien of the harlot *bi 
show a rent state The politicians| This is a strange world, full of {f it were competent for the colored men of the be-} : een > Had they #* 
are obliged to defer to the new public sentiment— | some of whom eaee ae Laeebe ginning of the nineteenth century to ask for sepa- stood yet knocking at the door? her receptios ® 
required to give up heruecklace to be baptized and | rate schools for their children, is it not competent for| eoentenanced all agitation 7 aot ald endaaget 
_Feceived into the church, while in some of the mis-| those of the middle of the century to ask for thoirab-| the gtound that such opposition TY  sagads, 
"sionary ye y are taked in without requir-| olition? ‘The argament scems to us just as broad as Tariff? Like Betiocrion, hex ve ies P 
‘a , or men to a ir hands cried, ; 
. wie ie oe How true le h ‘edd pinion. Seen creams ee et Sanaa tno 
_will strain at a gnat and swallow a camel !—True | >¢ in the least apprehensive of distarbing the shades | * Behold our seer them 1’ Aad 
x CST TERE nee Sie Fe fiittcgy ~ aa, | for whieh we ineurred nthe 
0 Gitte ods wimg sade Sac ‘oom Shim pg Sg aw apni minx metobed ic away and fai thei sprew!°6" 
ire} ye for the North.Amon# the Whole |=" "by. ithe demand they doms.de- |) 4:4’ for their pains! 
: wicltigeste wa’ Amat Sepia eta which we believe those worthy men wov.ld cor- | aang r all, it. was by the votes ofthe Ses 
President, there is not one eoncur in, were they ‘as in the flesb,) : ; 
Ee tenes. “Throw up : , yeaa, t the ene ime.” i eae | of that very hacer ten rane” to op pom 
Se ee [at we hate Bo spans ote for «review af | tnd mee them ed ta 
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much more desperats 
I SUCCESS, to take the 
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» year have been too 
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Committee With the 
and as one desirous of 
which is the desire of 
eetly entreat them to 
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1 be lessoned by the fa. 
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week, only because 
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he cheerful alactity of 
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SHOLE NUMBER DCCCXV 
re chee bended and had made such 
lavety to avert, Was precipitated up- 
1 ways slow, and the Aven- 


Never was 


ne change 
3 to 5 
Jastice 5 nota: 
» delay his anger forever. 


tyst * 
oeio® 


’ 
m 
ett? 


no *n* . 
, does an instance of political, not to say poetical, 
yon ve a poignancy to the relish with which 
tga £ ’ 
jor | at have enjoyed her triumph. It gave 
us . % 
goer dity to the transaction to the 
kb of absardtty “ ee 
wane everywhere. « Ome could hardly help 
rg on CFE?) , , 
yer > iieious pleasure mn seeing men caught in 
Labiett giness, and foundering in the pit which 
9 cram ’ 
wor owe © iia 
wa pancs had agg d ' 
ait to have the engineer, 


cn» tis the sport , 
- tard! 
Host with his own peta 





«thus done more for slavery than any) 
. att eon this evil Congress, on the 10th | 
_ +. did at laste good thing, by ceasing for 
” pale vthing. Itadjourned, and though | 
pean 9 bios 4 1 ty or decoram than usually | 
Mit national Bear-garden, | 


nreaking up of the 
allow that its last day was its best 
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us preaee 


| el 
g the 

» gust all 

an we» / 
that, , | 
_—Nothing in ite life | 

| 


Became it like the leaving o't!’—@. 
Pecaime 


AMONG THE PROPHETS?’ 


er. ALSC 
BA eet. Barats also, among the infidels ? | 
sts, certainly, mever said severer | 
aie Church than are contained im the fol- | 
eel from a sermon lately published at) 
If it be true, as the Reverend Doctor | 
hat there is not vital energy enough, ward 
j influence enough, out of the Church, 
Siavery;’ what more damning witness of | 


-< and wickedness of that charch could | 
vet it, than the fact of Slavery? Slavery 
Chureb is alone responsible for its ex- 
Dr. Barnes. So have the abolition-| 
If they are infidels for proclaim- 
hat better is he? . He is ay unim- 
for he is a member and a minister | 
He testifies to that which he has, 
His witness is trae. And being | 
superstition, ancient or modern, | 
lty and erime with that Church, | 
sion of even its.own Dectors, 


1 
ine 


S» says 


sa compare Hi ¢ u 
ie 

ts hands the destinies of three millions of 

_ murdered fellow-men, and yet re-| 

w their deliverance? * Come | 


ile; lest ye be partakers of her | 


{ 
vnominations bat follow the | 
the Quakers in this country, and 
, . owe to an end There is not 
gh—there is not power or influence 
sigh out of the Church, to sustain it. 
, devomination in the land detach 
n with slavery, without say- 
let the ume come when 


onnex 
prainel ulhers , 
shty denominations of Christians, itcan 
1.” od that the evil has ceased with them for 
+ the voice of each denomination be lift- 
t firm and solemn testiunony against 
»—-with notmealy' words; with no at- 
at with no effort to throw the sacred 
lion over so great an evil, and the work 
There is no public sentiment in this land— } 
be none created—that would resist such 
smony: THERE IS NO POWER OUT OF 
rue CHURCH THAT COULD SUSTAIN SLA-| 
vexy AN HOUR JF 1T WERE NOT SUS-| 
TAINED INIT 


qa CHURCH SOUTH’S OPINION OF THE CHURCH | 


NORTH. | 
wing atticle from the Southern Christian | 
" vublished at Charleston, 8. C., an organ) 
fthe MoE. Choreh South, shows that the slave-| 
ast understand the true character of the | 
Church North, and has nothing but contempt for it, | 
g as it attempts so to serve God as not to of: | 
vy — | 
now we wish the Methodist Episcopal Church | 
United States Vorth, joy in being as fully pro- 
sarery—so faras any and every vital principle is 
as the M. E. Church South, is, has been, 
That ecelesiastweal body is formally, 
yndenbly, irrevocably connected with slavery ! 
Saveholders lead her classes ; slaveholders kneel at 
i tables; slaveholders fill her boards 
\rustees: slarcholders occupy her vety pulpits 
Let New England and Ohio stand aghast, aod let the 
wghlers of eastern and western abolitionism gird 
swithsackecloth. Slaveholders occupy her 
ls, we repeat ; for although the travelling preach- 
Baltimore Conference are not allowed to 
ssortof property, any of the Maryland or Vir- 
al preachers may, that choose so to do ; and 
them are slaveholders. A fine degvument, 
sthis to the whole tragedy of the General Con- 
wisd4. The M. E Chureh has lost sixteen 
urest provinces, and kept slavery sticking to 
Sailer all Her enemies within and without 
hat she endorses the doctrine that human 
, regarded as property—he ld as chattels 
ean she give? She sees no mor- 
ition of master and slave, per se 
gans must again be muzzled. Expe- 
ststrangle conscience, or abolitionists will 
1} communion in thousands. The sliding 
ulity must be adopted again, and that 
action be regarded as virtuous and praise- 
. tlayman which would send a bishop to 
, in short, the Baltimore Conference has 
Lvetter boon upon the Southern Church 
North, than ifshe had brought to our com- 
, unt of her present numbers, 
“ Sthe amount of her talent. She keeps 
sa the m " her Church, and makes every apol- 
hern Methodism, a champion of northern 
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AcT OF A LETTER FROM ABBY K, FOSTER. | 
Ravewwa Portage Co , Ohio, Aug. 2, 1346. 
rs ie is triumphing most gloriously, and | 


is shrieking in agony. Do you see | 
Var meetings this summer have not | 
*0 #0 large as on last summer, for several reasons, | 
*y Reve been more affective. Last summer the | 
fost destroyed the harvest, so the peo- | 
at httle to do 
meetings. This year harvests are full, and all | 
Last year 
» ind Liberty party thought to make capital out 
Theg found out their folly, and now many 
Who were familiar then. Again, the 
nthe eve ofan important election— 
here Was none 


yapers 


tand f 
aad 


ut home, and could come out | 


M . 
: making up for last year's Vemeeineds 


as Are 
fy 


Last year the priests had 


fortify their churches against us— 
<tsdone. Last year the people were 


Se novelty of our views—now they are 


le 7? ‘iar. Still our meetings are larger 

we sm _ any where East, during the 

© riety bys ; ur those who come, are not present 

seas : by neere enquirers. We have outain- 

be Gears 0 in id many of the truest and best of 
mr ERY With us 


Others are halting, but, 
On the 

red of a great work having been 
Med, and a still greater being accomplished 


erabil ty of our position. 


30 
t West 


Mass a yn: > by FOSTER. 
Lone... Stark Co., Ohio, Aug. 3d, 1846. 
a m Boston LiBERATR: 
‘ cece a Foster lett this place a week 
ms. Ving delivered a course of lec. 


hee three days. The two last days their audi-| 


* Was larg, 
boat Particularly that of Sunday, on which 
a « Meetings, one of which was in the | 
t 
mening ® “iree political parties got a severe 


ehh Re, in the least sparing the Liberty party, 
‘3e ane ‘eW abolitionists of the place belong. — 
Rrthes “ven different denominations of Sectarian 
"'8 the town, all of which they showed to be 
pro-slavery. Of course, the devo- 
ty a, Wg nettled at the language made use 
°F tmhe ‘s. Bat it was very different with a 
tery Of the audience, who were very much 
. hey heard, and it has been with 
Seshen ss on through the week. Abby 
OY oar citia uighly gratified with the interest 
bom what Paws in their lectures, so very differ- 
T whea a bbins of your State received a yea 
reel is wes, which clearly shows that a 
‘8g 1s beginning to prevail in our midst. 
ARVINE WALES. 
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Phrase 
Bled ta what t 
in teresting 
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| life ! 


| that Mexico may be saved, and the overthrow of the 





We were less than three \ 
ton to Halifax, (an unusually | . 
yet it seemed to me that. hs ; was eq : 
tion toa week athome, f have just 


the town, and especially im taking a bird's eye view 
of the magnificent prospect that is afforded from the 
huge fortification that is in progress of etic 
on a very elevated summit. Nothing can be more 
pleasing than the land or wate: view. Every thing 
delighted me but that devil-invented fortification, and 
these tiger-chained soldiers who met me wherever | 
wandered. I wanted todisarm the latter and demol- 


ish the former, but not by brate force, or the aid of 


gunpowder. The moral abhorrence which war ex- 
cites in my soul, causes me instinctively to recoil 
whenever f see a soldier, as I should to see a tattle- 
snake running atlarge. Why are these soldiers here ? 


my spirit by walking through the pri _tefreshing 


, | statute-book of every vestige of law bearing 








lifted up an eloquent voice wherever he 
‘manded of the people an entire repeal from their 


sive! on the colored population of the State, but yet 
he be less deserving the confidence of the people 


those who are known to be more pro-slavery than 
he! It does not seem to me to be philosophical to 
say, that a man is farther from being right the more 
truth he embodies in his character, antil he embraces 
all truth ; that every successive step he takes in re- 





why is this costly fortificat da? itis b 


form pushes him down towards perdition, until be 





it is apprehended jthat we, Americans, will one day 
attempt to conquer the Canadas, ri et armis. Shame 
on us that we should put any bedy in fear of ‘his 
Are we assassins,are we murderers? 1 fear 
we are not to be trusted asa people. And yet, if the 
people of the provinces were non-resistants—if they 
would send their soldiers away, and disthantle their 
fortifications, and spike their cannon, and declare 
that, for our evil they will invariably return us good 
—they would be entirely safe from our rapacity and 
violence; and I fear nothing else will protect them. 
This matter of war and conquest reminds me of 
the horrible designs of our govérnment upon Mexico. 
I ain anxious that, to the final termination of hostil- 
ities, the Liberator should bear a steady, oft-repeated 
and faithful testimony against the Executive that 
provoked the Mexican war—against the Congress 
that sanctioned it—against the parties that encour- 
age it—against every individual that does not pro- 
test against it. No matter what may be the success 
of the American arms, it cannot alter the criminali- 
ty of the war. The more success, the more crime, 
and the more guilt. The more Mexicans slain, *he 
more murders committed. Itis a distinct, all-crush- 
ing pro-slavery movement. The enemies of slavery, 
therefore should consider it to be the chiefanti-slavery 
work which they are now specially called upon to do, 
to endeavor to paralyze the power of the government, 


Slave Power hastened. Itis appalling to think of 
the guilt which Massachusetts incurs, in yolunteer- 
ing taengage in this war. Is not this land, are not 
the people, ready for destruction—is it not to be 
feared that they are beyond repentance, whose shame- 
less motto is, ‘Our country, right or wrong’? Where 
are the ministers of the gospel of peace—where are 
the churches which claim for thei leader the. Prince 
of Peace—where are the virtuous, the humane, the 
just, ina erisis like this? Do they imagine that 
they can remain dumb, and not be chargeable with 
all the blood that may be shed in this unholy con- 
flict? In view of this profession, they should hear 
the voice of heaven,—‘ Ye are my witnesses, saith 
the Lord.’ Let them testify, long and loud—in sea- 
son and out of season—in clear and explicit language. 
They who ask, * What good will it do ?’ are such as 
hold the truth in unrighteousness, and have no abi- 
ding faith in God. No righteous testimony, even from 
the humblest soul, was ever yet borne in vain. 
Your faithful friend, 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 





LETTER FROM WM. E LUKENS. 
Suort Creek, Harrison Co, Ohio, 
August 10th, 1846. 
Mr. Epiror: 
Permit me to say a word or two, to the readers of 
the Liberator, in reference to the severity of the de- 
nunciations heaped upon the members of the Liberty, 


embraces the last idea, and then mounts up froma 
devil to an angel at one leap. 

* This nomination for Governor wasa piece of dem- 
agogueism in keeping with the nomination of James 
K. Polk,’ says brother Pillsbury. 

On my way from Cincinnati, last winter, in com- 
pany with a Liberty party man, 1 called at the Co- 
lumbus convention, which nominated Samuel Lewis. 
It was quite largely attended by highly intelligent 
and ‘respectable abolitiooists from different parts of 
the State. They did not take the view of the 
United States Constitution that 1 thought was right ; 
they spent too much time in organizing and officer- 
ing, and were too susceptible of priestly influence to 
please me. But that there was a deep, determined, 
unfaltering, anti-slavery feeling pervading that as- 
sembly, was as clealy manifest as any other charac- 
teristic of the wneeting. To say that these men were 
less deserving of public confidence than either the 
Whigs or Democrats, or even to compare them with 
the members of those parties who were debating 
most eloquently on bills for taxing dogs, and fining 
boys for stealing apples, and fixing heavy penalties 
on the atrocious crime of stealing dead bodies, while 
they would place men in the highest political stations 
who were in the daily habit of stealing living ones— 
who could deliberately rob colored Ghildren of ten 
thousand dollars a year, with which to educate their 
own—who could look with cold indifference upon the 
outrages and frauds daily committed by the white 
citizens upon the colored, while they wickedly with- 
held the power of redress in the so-called courts of 
justice—I say, to even compare those abolitionists 
with all their follies and errors, to these Whig and 
Democratic-legislators, would be to ‘cast a reproach 
upon them which no charitable man could do. There 
wasa genuine anti-slavery feeling there. It was 
that which brought them together, and it was that 
which animated them in the progress of their busi- 
ness. It is this feeling, whatever may be its mani- 
festation, or whoever may possess it, that goes to 
swell that tide of public sentiment that will ultimate- 
ly sweep the foul system of Slavery from our globe, 
and leave man as nature would have him, free. Too 
long have abolitionists pursued this fratricidal policy. 
Let us cease to wound the feelings of a brother abo- 
litionist when we can avoid it. Let us joyfully wel- 
come this anti-slavery sentiment—this sympathy for 
the slave—find itin whom we may, for it is by this 
we accomplish our work. The smallest possible ac- 
cession of this sentiment to the aggregate mass is an 
advantage to the cause, though it manifest itself by 
voting with Liberty party. 

WILLIAM E. LUKENS. 





To rue Epitor or tHe Liserator: 
Six :—In the report of the proceedings of last an- 





and other professed abolitionists, by lecturers in the 
employ of the American A. 8. 8S. [ have no con- 


nection with the Liberty party, and have no sympa- | 
thy with the movement, and never had. Neither | 


am [ in connection with any church; nor have [ 
been for the last ten years. 
every organization to which | have belonged Yet I 
feel a deep interest in all the really reformatory 
movements of the age, and aid them as far as I have 
ability so to do, though [ do not regard the Liberty 
pirty as areform movement. 1 mention these things, 
that no person may suppose that I hive any personal 
interest in what I am about to say. 

It seems to mé, that all the ‘leading’ writers and 
lecturers inthe American Anti-Slavery Society are 
too severe, uncharitable, and denunciatory, towards 
all who happen to differ with them in opinion. I 
will here quote P. Pillsbury'’s letter to the Liberator, 
dated July 4th, 1846, as a fair specimen : 

‘At this moment there are three hungry aspirants 
galloping through the state, begging to be made 
Governors. One of them is the candidate of the 
third party. He is a minister in the Méthodist Epis- 
copal Charch, in regular standing, ‘a lively stone ’ in 
the * bulwark of American Slavery.’ Of the three, I 
think him decidedly the least deserving. The others 
make no pretensions to any thing higher than the 
common order of political strife. He claims to be 
governed by high regard for the interests of human- 


| ity. 


And why is he the least deserving ?_ Because ‘he 
claims to be governed by high regard for the inter- 
ests of humanity.” And how does P. Pillsbury know 
that he is not so governed? Is it proof positive that 
a man is not ‘ governed by a high regard for the in- 
terests of humanity’ that he differs in opinion with 
Parker Pillsbury, 8S. S. Foster, or any other man, 
however good and excellent he may be in regard to 
the means of effecting an end they both have in view. 
But Parker says he is a ‘lively stone’ in the * bul- 
wark of American Slavery.’ If 1 were in Samuel 
Lewis's place, with my present feelings, I would 
leave the chureh and Liberty party too, before day- 
light to-morrow morning. But it sesms to me to be 
extremely uncharitable, to say no more, to suppose 
that he is not conscientious and honest in retaining his 
connection with the Church, of which he is a minis- 
ter. Does any man suppose the slaveholders at the 
South, or the pro-slavery spirit of the North, derive 
any strength from Samuel Lewis's connection with 
the Church? No man thinks so. At least, Samuel 
Le wis cannot. His position in reference to Slavery 
is too well known for slaveholders to count him on 
their side. It was my privilege to hear him once in 
our county town, when he and Judge King. were 
‘galloping through the State,’ and a more able dis- 
course | have seldom heard on the subject of Slare- 
ry ; one better calculated to inspire the listener with 
an enthusiastic love of Liberty, or give him a deeper 
abhorrence of the loathsome demon spirit of Slavery 
Never did the pro-slavery spirit of the place quail, as 
it then did, before the irresistible: arguments, aad 
stern rebukes administered to them on that day, by 
Samuel Lewis. I do not now remember that a word 
was said about the Liberty party movement in either 
of his speeches. Yet 1 suppose that his speeches 
here were no way extraordinary, but a fair sample of 


| his‘Anti-Slavery. Now here is a man of great mor- 


al worth, who has been for years publicly identified 
with the much abused abolitionists, sharing their 
unpopularity, and the contempt and reproach heaped 
upon them by a pro-slavery public, charged by a 
brother abolitionist with being less deserving of the 
confidence of the people, in an important public 
trust, than the mere political aspirants, who care nei- 
ther for the interest of the slave, nor the poor dela- 
ded working men, by whose vote they are elevated to 
office. Isthis right? Isittrue? Can any man be- 
lieve it? : é. : 
So insensibly strong are Parker's feeli 
8. Lewis, that in speaking of him in Georgetown, he 
name. Suppose some Liberty party Jecturer 


speak of Bill Garrison, Ned Quincy, or Steve Foster, 


hoo 


Iam a come-outer from | 


he ’ 


nual meeting of the Plymouth County A. S. Society, 
| at Hanover, contained in your paper of July 31, isa 
brief account of some remarks of mine, in which it 
| is said, ‘ Being asked if he approved of the resolution 
under discussion, he said, “ Yes ;’’’—but the report 
omits to state that | added—* with a great many ex- 
| cepteons.' Of course, in a sudden reply to a sudden 
| interrogatory in the midst of my remarks, 1 did not 
pnaand to say anything inconsistent with the general 
| scope of them, in which while acknowledging and re- 
gretting the unfaithfulness of the American Church 
| and clergy, as a whole, to this great cause, I lament- 
jed what | regarded as defects in the spirit sometimes 
| manifested in carrying it on. 

| Yours respectfully, 

CLAUDIUS BRADFORD. 

| Boston, Ayg. 10, 1849. 





NEW-BEDFORD MERCURY AND MR. SUMNER. 
Mr. Eviror: 

A few days since, there appeared in the New-Bed- 
!ford Mercury an editorial, which for fertility of 
thought and elegance of diction is unrivalled in the 
annals of human composition, So beautiful a speci- 
men ofthe profound and the sublime happily blend- 
ed ought to be carefully preserved for the inspection 
of future generations, to show them that the golden 
age of American literature was in 1846 The obvious 
intention of the editorial was to puff the recent ora- 
tion of Fletcher Webster on the ‘ glorious Fourth,’ 
in order to do which the more effectually, he thus 
contrasts it with the oration of Mr. Sumner in 1845. 
He says, ‘ The most marked feature in the sermon of 
Mr. Webster is the refutation of the absurd position ta- 
ken by Mr. S in his oration of 1845.’ Ina line or 
two below he continues— The effort of Mr. Sumner 
was deemed worthy of respect for its boldness and 
ability.. Just below he adds—‘ Such productions as 
that of Mr. Sumner,’ (that is, such absurd produc- 
tions,) ‘are doubtless valuable, and lead to great 
good.’ And lastly, to polish the whole, * Mr. Sum- 
ner’s oration tends to promote peace.’ The above is 
nearly the phraseol gy of the writer. “Now, Sir, if 
your imagination is adequate to the flight, just con- 
ceive of an oration characterised by absurd positions 
being at the same time ‘ respected for its boldness and 
ability,'—* valaable, and leading to great good’—and 
‘tending to promote peace’!!! What stapendous rea- 
soning! Who can attain to it! Surely, 





! 


+Great wits sometimes may gloriously offend, 

And rise to faults true critics dare not mend ; 

) From such vulgar bounds with brave disorder part, 
| And eatch a grace beyond the reach of art.’ 

But, to be serious. The idea of Mr. Webster re- 
futing the arguments of Mr. Sumer, which are based 
essentially (if the writer of this is capable of forming 
a correct opinon,) upon the gospel of Jesus Christ, is 
ludicrous indeed. Whoever refutes those, must at 
the same time refute the gospel, a task which the 
present mercenary, expediency-advocating code of 
morals easily avoids by contemning it both in theory 
and practice. When the immaculate Son of God 
came to this dark world to promulgate his heavenly 
doctrines of perce and love, the professing church 
denounced him as a Sabbath breaker, an infidel, a 
devi!. No wonder then that even now, the advocates 
of these pride-humbling doctrines should be objects 
of scorn, their motives impugned, their sincerity 
questioned. Be it enough for the disciple that he be 
as his master. Mr. Samner’s oration, with all its al- 
leged absurdities, and notwithstanding the obloquy 
which the unprincipled presses of the country have 
cast upon it, has been published m this country to 
the number of 9000 copies; it has been republished 


and there for the truth of its doctrines, and its in- 
trinsic excellence, as evincing extraordinary talent. 
OF a competent judge recently declared in public, 





ge truly 
paetheapint.te-saltngen: the, Dowty: 


blicly de- | 


remained a.member of a pro-slavery church, would| a 


than he uow is? Yet he would be, if Mr. Pillsbury | 1 
is correct rn regarding S. Lewis less deserving than} 


in England, and has been justly applauded both here | 


ealition in 





‘ments and munitions of war to be sunk forever in 
the abyss of the sea, and could they carry down with 
them all the current politics, the condition of the 
earth's inhabitants would in five short years be in- 
comparably better than at the presenttime. And all 
this will one day be. God in mercy hasten the 
"hours. VIATOR. 









ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ANTI- 
ERY SOCIETY OF EASTERN PENN- 
NEW JERSEY AND DELA- 


NINT 
SLA 
SYLVANIA 
WARE. 
In pursuance of a call of the Executive Committee, 

the Society convened, Eighth month (August) 5, 

1846, in the Friend’s Old Kennett Meeting House, 

Chester county, Pa. 

oo Purvis, President, called the meeting to 

r. 

On motion, Isaac Mendenhall, Chandler Darling- 
ton, Bowman Taylor, Edwin Fussell, and Jacob 
Pierce were appointed a commj to make the ne- 
cessary arrangements for ini the meeting omt- 
side of the house in the afternd6n ; and also to keep 
order about the house. 

On motion, the following persons were chosen a 
committee to prepare business for the meeting, viz: 

Thos. Whitson, C. C. Burleigh, Lucretia Mott, 
W. H. Johnson, Simon Poca Rachel Lamborn, 
Amos Preston. 

C. C. Burleigh read the annual report of the Exe- 
cutive Committee. 

The following are some of the resolutions adopted 
at this meeting, the full report of which is too long 
for our columns. We give in a preceding column 
some editorial comments of the Pennsylvania Free- 
man, which give a very favorable idea of the vigor 
and ‘spirit of the meeting. 

Resolved, that American slavery is,in the lan- 
guege of its supporters, a peculiar institution—pecu- 
jar for its meanness in plundering the feeble and 
torturing the defenceless—a system of peculiar eru- 
elty—peculiar corruption—peculiarly degrading to its 
victims and pepo | to the tyrants—peculiarly 
wasteful of the energies of the nation—pecaliarly atro- 
cious in its encroachments upon the liberties of the 
people, and blasphemous in its insults upon God. 

Resolved, That Cassius M. Clay, in volunteering 
to fight in a war which he rightly pronounces unjust 
and infamous, and designed for the extension and 
support of slavery, betrays a moral blindness which 
we are grieved to witness, and that we are forced to 
the painful conviction that he is unworthy the confi- 
dence of abolitionists. 

Resolved, That we view the war which this nation 
is waging against Mexico, as a war of aggression for 
the increase of the slave power, and the extension of 
the slave system ; and that to give it countenance and 
encouragement is to fight against the cause of human- 
ity and freedom. 


Resolved, That if the proffigate sentiment, ‘our 
country, right or wrong,’ can justify our waging this 
war because the country is involved in it, it will no 
less justify any and every possible mode of uphold- 
ing slavery, while the country retains that system, 
and if it condemns our opposition to the Mexican 
war, it no less condemns all our efforts for the aboli- 
tion of slavery. 

The Business Committee reported the following 
forms of petition, viz : 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States, in Congress assembled. 


We, the undersigned, inhabitants of 
believing that the Federal Constitution, in pledging 
the strength of the whole nation to the support of sla- 
very, violates the divine law, makes war upon human 
rights, and is grossly inconsistent with republican 
principles ; that its attempt to unite freedom and sia- 






















icmpls: wotingaikh sting with the ministers. This Bill equalizes duties 


; checked, though we believe that a magnanimous 
merey would be more effectual than either. 

The Sagar Bill of Lord John Russell has passed 
Commons by avote of 265 to 135,—Sir Robert 


on free and siave grown sugar in five years. This 
signal success ofthe ministers will probably prevent 
a dissolution of the parliament, until it dies a natural 
death in 1848, 

We have received a letter from Mr. Webb, at Liv- 
erpool, which states that Mr. Garrison is recruiting, 
after his voyage, in that city ahd neighborhood. We 
have not received any letters from him as yet. There 
may me sent by private hands which have not 
reac us. A letter from Henry C. Wright will ap- 
pear next week. 





NEWS BY THE CALEDONIA. 


The 1 Mail rape: Cateponta arrived at 
Boston about 2 o’clock Tuesday afternoon. 

By this arrival Liverpgo!l Ps oe to the 4th inst., 
and London to the evening of the 3d are received. 

There is not much briskness in the manufacturing 
districts. 

The new wheat crop in est districts has been 
cut, but it is described as beifffless heavy than previ- 
ous calculations led us to anticipate. 354 

The Britannia arrived out ov the 31st ult., in good 
condition. Gtk 2 

The weather had been variable, and the crops in- 
jared in some sections by showers. 

Owing to the tariff having passed the more popu- 
lar branch of Congress, the value of Iron has risen 
m gnticipation ofa large export to the United States. 

Fron Algiers the news iv of the usaal character, 
that is to say, the French have chastised revolted or 
disaffected tribes, seized their flocks, and compelled 
them to make heavy payments in money. 

At Naples some sensation has been produced by a 
cardinal, in preaching a sort of funeral sermon on the 
late Pope, attacking violently the late King of Prus- 
sia, and the present Emperor of Russia, for their pro- 
ceedings relative to the Catholic church. 

The ex-King of Holland, Louis Bonaparte, Count 
de St. Len, and father of Prince Louis Bonaparte, 
who lately escaped from the fortress of Ham, died at 
Leghorn, of appoplexy, on the 24th ult. He was in 
his 67th year. 

Three hundred barrels of American flour reached 
Nottingham from Liverpool the other day, and was 
immedrately sold at about eight dollars per barrel. 

The potatoe disease stiil continues its ravages, and 
the fruit crop in Great Britain is almost a total fail- 
ure. 

The miners at Anxin and St. Vaast, who recently 
struck for higher wages, had returned in a body to 
their work. 

The insurrection in Portugal has assumed an en- 
tirely Miguelite character, and is confined mainly to 
a few parties of guerillas in Minto Tralos, Montes 
and Beira. 

A very severe shock of an earthquake had been 
felt in the island of Mytilene. 

The actual number of deaths occasioned by the 
water spout which recently overwhelmed the East 
Wheel. Rose lead mine at Truro in Cornwall was 43. 

Disturbances have taken place in Moldavia, and 
the Austrian governinent has ordered a corps of 
30,000 men to assemble near Luxemburgh, in conse- 
quence. 

tn the provinoe of Grenada, Spain, a lawless band 
of 800 had assembled to protecta large smuggling 
transaction, and the government officers were over- 


powered. 
PARLIAMENT. 

The proceedings in the British Parliament since 
our last have been barren of interest. The dull mo- 
notony of a long session, now drawing rapidly to a 
close, has been relieved by two nights’ discussion on 
the Sugar Duties. The Government scheme has 
triumphed by a majority of 265 to 135, nearly two to 
one. This result virtually abrogates the monopoly, 
and places sugar in the same category as corn—by an 
easy declension on the high road to Free Trade, Sir 
Robert Pee] gave the Ministers’ measures a generous 





country great and manifold evils, and has fully proved 


very in one body politic has already brought upon the support, and the greatness of the majority may be 


that no such union can exist, but by the sacri- | 
fice of freedom to the supremacy of slavery ; respect- | 


fully ask you to devise and propose without delay, 
some plan for the immediate peaceful dissolution of 
the American Union. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America. 

The petition of the undersigned, inhabitants of | 
Pennsylvania, respectfully ask that you will take | 
measures for effecting such change of the Constitu- 
tion and Jaws as shall abolish Slavery throughout the | 


Union, in the manner that may be most consistent | ed his Majesty. 
with justice and the rights and interests of every sec- | 


tion of the country. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Pennsy!cania. 
The undersigned, inhabitants of Pennsylvania, ear. | 
nestly desirous to free this Commonwealth from all | 
connection with slavery, respecttully ask : { 
1. That you will repeal all laws which permit the | 
holding of slaves for any length of time within the | 
limits of this State. ; 
2. That you will repeal all laws of this Common. | 
wealth, which direct or authorise our judges, wagis- | 
trates, sheriffs, constables, jailors, or other officers, to / 
aid in the capture and removal from this State of per-! 
sons claimed as fugitive slaves. j 
3. That you wil ty need such measures to Con- ; 
ress as will have the effect either to abolish slavery | 
in the United States, or release this Commonwealth 
from the legal obligation to aid in its continuance. 


On motion of J. M. McKim, 

Resolved, That the petitions to Congress and the 
State Legislature, reported by the Eusiness Commit- 
tee, be adopted by this Society, and that its members 
and all others friendly to the object, be earnestly ex- 
horted to labor actively and perseveringly in the cir- 
culation and obtaining signatures to the same. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be di- 
rected to forward blank forms of these petitions to 
abolitionists throughout the State, with a particular 
request that they circulate them as far as practicable, 
and return them to the Executive Committee by the 
first of November next, that they may be forwarded 
to Congress and the State Legislature immediately 
upon the opening of their sessions. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Executive 
Committee to send a delegation to the Legislature, to | 
have charge of the petitions, attend to their presenta- , 
tion, and by all suitable means endeavor to obtaim fa- 
vorable action upon them. 
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r. Kendall, of the 
thus from Ca- 


Preasures or CamPaianine — 
N. O. Picayune, a volunteer, w 
margo : 


The weather here is insupportably hot during the 
middle of the day, with little air stirring, as was the | 
case at Reynosa. On the march from that place to| 
this the infantry suffered dreadfully, especially this} 
side of Laguna del Pajaritas, or lake of the little , 
birds, there being no water on the road, and the sun 

uring his hottest rays directly upon their backs. 
Devers fell to the ground exhausted by the heat, 
while others were so much overcome, that it was ne. 
cessary to give them places in the forage wagons. 
MeCulloch’s Ran did not suffer to the same ex- 
tent, being all well mounted ; but this thing of cam- 
paigning ina southern latitude during mid-summeris 
not particularly pleasant under any circumstances. 
To be sure, by sounding the reville at half past two 
o'clock in the morning and starting at three, much 
of the march is through with before the sun is yet up; 
but starting off at such an unseasonable hour, aud be- 
ing obliged to lay about during the heat of the day 
without shade, for we have no tents, comes rather 
hard on the American people—on a portion of them 
at least. Bivouacing and all that sort of thing may 
sound very well in ballads, but when it comes down 
to the stern reality of the thing, it is distinctly a dif- 
ferent matter. 





(FP In our next paper we shall, probably, give the 
opinion of the City Solicitor on the Colored School 
question, and the Review of it by Wendell Phillips, 
both in fall. Z 











| Phillipe, while he was sitting on the baleony of the 


| listen to the concert which was given by the bands of 


|The police had great difficulty in saving hin from 


traced to that circumstance. 


FRANCE. 
| Another attempt was made on the life of Louis 


principal window of the Palace of the Tuileries, to 


National Guard, as part of the customary rejoicings 
in commemoration of the revolution in July. ° 
sooner had he seated himself, and given the signal 
for the concert to commence, than a person in the 
crowd drew forth a pistol and fired two shots at the 
King. By a providential dispensation neither touch- 


The King himself pointed out the assassin, who 
was immediately arrested and lodged in safe custody. 


the vengeance of the populace. Being questioned, 
the misereant readily admitted his crime, stated his 
name to be Joseph Henri, that he is fifty years of 
age, anda manufacturer of objets de fantasic, residing 
at Paris. Misfortunes, he said, had made him weary 
of life, and he fired on the King to get talked about 
and as a means of meeting death, 

He added that he proposed to commit the crime 
some weeks back when on duty at the palace as a Na- 
tional Guard, but refrained lest he should bring dis- 
grace on his comrades. 








[Correspondence of the Dollar Newspaper--Philadelphia. } | 
JOHN B, GOUGH. 


Liserry, Bedford county, Va., Aug. 3d, 1846. 
Gentlemen :—Very many of your Philad ia readers 
are interested in the career of Mr. Gough, the Temperance 
Lecturer. I write, therefore, to inform you that he is in this 
county, at the house of Dr. Moseby, a few miles from 
Liberty, and that he is very ill In fact, he is not ex- 
pected to live. He has been suffering for two or three 
weeks from an almost continued hemcerage of the bow- 
els, which has entirely prostrated him. He is in a very 
enfeebled and netvous condition, and little hope is en- 
tertained of his recovery. I will apprise you of any 
change in his condition. His friends at the North may 
be assured he receives every attention that his cireum- 
stances require. Mrs. , and his travelling compan- 
ion Mr. Morse, are both with him. Poem nie 


Yours, 

ExecuTEen.—George, a slave of Thomas Urie, was 
executed for the crime of murder in Vicksburg, Miss., on 
the 25th ult. He died expressing grent wrath against 
certain persecutors, and onfearonne © leave the impres- 
sion that others had been guilty of the crime. 








Goop Business. The captain of a small coasting 
vessel writes from New Orleans, under date of July 2, | 
‘I am employed by the United States Government, and | 
am making with my vessel $3,000@per month. [ think | 
it doubtfat whether I shall return this summer.’ 

Nantucket, Sufferers. The fund for the relief of the 
Nantucket sufferers, will probably be increased $20,000 
by the contributions from Boston, In Newburyport $1100 | 
have been collected, the Odd Fellows contributing $100; 
Springfield $600; Sandwich $500, &c. 

Sad Accident. A little boy, about three years of age, 
son of Mr. Bickford Osgood, while playing with his sister 
at a chamber window, on Monday evening, fel! out, stri- 
king his head upon the ground, causing his death in a 
few hours after.—Salem Advertiser. 

Hovses or Correction.—The Mail says, we learn 
from Capt. Robbins that the number of prisoners now in 
the House of Correction at South Boston, is one hundred 

eater than there were one year ago, and forty more 

n the number of cells—sometbing that has not oceur- 
red before since that institution was established. 


Health of the Mass. State Prison.—We are told that 
there has not been a death in the State Prison, in this 
town, since Oct. or Nov. 1844. This fact 
for the institution, its locality, its 





Increase of the Army and Navy..—The rank and 
file of the Navy has been increased 2,500 men, du- 
“ring the late eaters, and the rank and file of the | 
“Army 7,500, or 100 men more for each of the 
nies. enlistment of the additional men of 
The BE: heads an account of the killing of Reeves 
Cook at the Cincinnati ‘ outrag ‘ 
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blow,) and when the turnkey red in ea: 


and was in the act of stooping to take a 
struck a heavy blow over “gong pel 
him. The clubluckily struck the side 
which broke the force of the blow, without doing the 
turnkey much injury, who then 

and after a short . mastered h 
him in his cell. 


when he left, that the blockade of Bue 
the combined squadrons of England and 
Com. 


about to be raised.—Jour. a ata 





TREASURER’S RECEIPTS, 
From 11th July to 15th August. 
From F. Jackson, for proceeds of R 
Fair—to redeem pled i ” $358,48. 
oo ig Sheet gee 0 do 5,00. 
rom a friend, to redeem pled de fi 
his account by C, Bramhall. aera” 50,00. 
From Warren Lineoln, Raynham, by E. 


Rainey, 1,50, 
B coring oody : 
From Elenor Hewitt, Hanson, 1,00. 
From Lewis Ford, Abington, 1 


AS ay 
Brovklyn, Aug. 15, 1846. ef. B 


- Re) won 


JONATHAN WALKER 


intends being at the following pl i- 
fied times : ° PEP the epost 
Marlboro’, “ Friday, 

Keene, ac Sunday, ; 

Friends of the oppressed in those places will make 
arrangements for him to address as many people in 
their vicinity as p le, on the subject of American 
Slavery. 








August 21. 
a SB 








NOTICE, 
_ James N. Baffum and Loring Moody will Leeture 
in Plymouth, on Sunday, August 23, on Anti-Slave 
ry, and kindred Reforms. The meeting will com 
inence in the forenoon, and continue through the day. 
The Public are cordially invited to attend. 





NOTICE. 
Loring Moody will lecture on slavery in Stone- 
ham, on Snnday, Sept. 6, afternoon and evening. 
The public are invited to attend. 





NOTICE. 


Abolitionists, and all who hate Slavery, iarmers, 
mechanics, freemen, young and old, male and fe- 
male, come to Leominster, on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, the 8th and 9th of Sept. Let us Jook things in 
the face. Slavery is demanding the ‘rich man’s 
money and the poor man’s blood’; aye, and his mo- 
ney besides, to sustain and perpetuate her existence. 
We ought to know what is our duty to God and our 
country as well as have an honest intention to do it. 
The wretched slave is waiting in his chains to see if 
we have humanity left in us for him, and the poor slave 
mother is pohdering in her heart whether it is better 
to destroy her tender babe, or nourish it up to inherit 
and endure her own heart-rending wrongs. We, 
here in Worcester counfy, are in league with the 
oppressor. Shall the slave beg in vain for the rights 
God has given him? Whatcan we do? What will 
we do? These and many such questions imperious- 
ly demand our consideration and decision. Shall they 
have it? The meeting will be free for all. 

* Come, all who claim the freeman’s name.’ 
T. P. LOCKE, Sec'y. 
Westminister, Aug. 10. 


MARRIED—In New-Bedford, July 30, Mr. John 
Bright to Miss Anne H. Ray, of Falmouth, Mass. 





DIED—In this city, July 28, John D., youngest 
son of John D. and Harriet Revaleon, aged 8 nos, 
13th instant, Marcellus A. Lewis, aged 33. 





DR. GRANDIN, 
DENTIST. 
AS returned from the country, and may be pro- 
fessionally consulted at No. 16 Summer-street. 
The experience of nearly twenty .years.is the dest 
recommendation he has to offer. He is fanilliar with 
all the valuable modern improvements in his art. 
Those who have employed him can attest that he is 
dexterous and skillfal in his operations, all of which 
will be warranted to be executed as well as any in the 
city. 
‘N. B. An infallible remedy for the tooth-ache, 
which will remove the pain ina few minutes, 


REMOVAL. ‘ 
R. BOWDITCH fas removed to No. 8, Otis 
Place, the residence of his late father 
July 10 4tis* k 








NEW-ENGLAND 
TRUSS MANUFACTORY. 


HE subscriber continues to manufacture Trusses 
of every description, at his residence at the old 
stand, opposite 264, No. 305 Washington-street, Bos- 
ton, entrance in Temple Avenue, up stairs. Ail in- 
dividuals can see him alone, at any time, at the above 
place. : 
Having had twenty years’ experience, he has afford- 
ed relief to three thousand persons for the last five 
ears. All may bé assured of relief, who call and try 
russes of his manufacture. Heis now he 
can give every iudividual relief who may call on 
hia. ‘ 
yP The public are cautioned against the many 
quacks, who promise what they cannot perforni. 
ifaving worn the different kinds of Trusses, more 
or lows, thet have been offered to the public for the last 
twenty years, from different patent man s, 
and now continues: to wear those of his own manu- 
facture, he is vow able to decide, after examining the 
rupture, what sort of Truss is best to adapt to all the 
cases that occur; and he has on band as Trus 
ses, and will furnish any kind of Truss thatcan be 
had elsewhere. % 
oy J. F. F. manufactures as many as twenty dif 
ferent kinds of Trusses, among which are all the 
different kinds similar to those the late Mr. John 
Beach of this city formerly made, end all others ad- 
vertised in Boston, together with the patent elastic 
spring Truss, with sprit apa Trusses without steel 
springs—these give relief 
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THE PERSIAN'S STORY. 
‘ Wakedi, and the Heshemite, and I, 
Called each the other friend, and what we meant 
By all the meaning of that common word. : 
One tale among a hundred—one round pearl 
Dropped off the chain of daily circumstance 
Into the Poet's hand—one luscious fruit 
Scarce noticed in the summer of the tree, 
Is here preserved that you may do the lik-. 


‘The Ramadhan’s long days (where’er they fall 
Certain io seem the longest of the year,) 
Were nearly over, and the populous streets 
Were silent as if haunted by the plague ; 
For all the town was crowding the bazaar, 
To buy new garments, as beseemed the time, 
In honor of the Prophet and themselves. 
Bat in our house my wife and I still sat, 
And looked with sorrow in each other's faces 
It was not for ourselves—we well could let 
Our present clothes serve out another year, 
And meet our neighbors’ scoffs with quiet minds ; 


But for our children we were grieved and shamed ; 


That they should have to hide their little heads, 
And take no share of pleasure in the Feast, 

Or else contrast their torn and squailid vests 
With the gay freshness of their playmates’ garb. 


At last my wif spoke out—* Where are your friends? 


Where is Wakedi ? where the Heshemite ? 
That vou are worn and pale with want of gold, 
And they perchance with coin laid idly by 

In some closed casket, or in some vain sport 
Wasted, for want of honest purposes ? 

My heart leaped light within me at these words, 
And 1, rejoicing at my pain as past, 

Sent one I trusted to the Hesheuwite, 

Told him my need in few plain written words, 
And, ere an hour had passed, received from him 
A purse of gold tied up, sealed with his name: 
And in a moment I was down the street, 

And in my mind's eye, chose the children’s clothes. 
—But between willand deed, however near, 
There often lies a gulf impassable. 

So, ere | reached the gate of the Bazaar, 
Wakedi's slave accosted me—his breath 


Cut short with haste ; and from his choking throat) 


His master's message issued word by word. 
The sum was this :—a cruel creditor, 
Taking the ’vantage of the season's use, 
Pressed on Wakedi for a debt, and swore 
That, unless paid ere evening prayer, the law 
Should wring by force the last of his demand. 
Wakedi had no money in the house, 

And | was prayed, in this his sudden strait, 
To aid him in my duty, as a friend 

Of course | took the Heshemite’s sealed purse 
Out of my breast, and gave it to the slave ; 
Yet, { must own, oppressed with foolish fear 
Of my wife's tears, and, might be, bitter words, 
If empty-handed | had home returned, 

[ sat all night, half-sleeping in the mosque, 


Beneath the glimmering feathers, eggs, and lamps, 


And only in the morning nerved my heart 

To tell her of our disappointed pride. 

She, when I stammered out my best excuse, 
Abashed me with her kind, approving calm, 
Saying— The parent's honor clothes the child.’ 
Thus | grew cheerful in her cheerfulness, 

And we began to sort the children's vests, 

And found them not so sordid after all. 


* This might be turned—that stain might well be hid, 


This remnant might be used.’ So we went on 
Almost contented, till surprised we saw 
The Heshemite approach, and with quick steps 
Enter the house, and in his hand he showed 
The very purse tied up, sealed with his name, 
Which 1 had given to help Wakedi's need ? 
At once he asked us, mingling words and smiles, 
* What means this secret ? you sent yester morn 
Asking for gold, and 1, without delay, 
Returned the purse containing all | had, 
But I too found myself that afternoon 
Wanting to buy a sash to grace the feast; 
Ana sending to Wakedi, from my slave 
Recieved this purse I sent you the same morn 
Unopened.’ ‘ Easy riddle,’ I replied, 
‘ And, as | hope no miracle for me— 
That what you gave me for my pleasure’s fee 
Should serve Wakedi in his deep distress.’ 
And then | told him of Wakedi's fate : 
And we were both o'ereome with anxious care 
Lest he obeying his pure friendships call, 
Had perilled his own precious liberty, 
Or suffered some hard judgment of the law. 
But to ourgreat delight and inward peace, 
Wakedi a few moments after stood 
Laughing behind us, ready to recount 
How Allah, loving the unshrinking faith 
With which he had supplied bis friend's desire 
Regardless of his own necessity, 
Assuaged the creditor's strong rage, and made 
His heart accessible to gentle thoughts, 
Granting , Wakedi tiie to pay the debt. 
—Thus our three tales were gathered into one, 
Just as I give them you, and with the purse 
Then opened in the presence of the three— 
We gave my children unpretending vests, 
Applied a portion to Wakedi’s debts, 
And bought the Heshemite the richest sash 
The best silk merchant owned in the Bazaar.’ 
— 

Soon as he ceased, a pleasant mura-ur rose, 
Not only of applause, but of good words, 
Dwelling upon the subject of the tale ; 

Each to his neighbor in low utterance spoke 
Of Friendship and its vlessings, and God's grace 
By which man is not left alone to fight 
His daily battle through a cruel world. 
Macigs. 





From Blackwood's Magazine. 
TRUTH AND BEAUTY. 
See Truth in harsh austerity allied, 
Or clad in civie garb of sordid hue ; 
See him with Tyranny's fell tools supplied, 
Or girt with Bigotry's besotted crew ; 


What wonder, thus beheld, his looks should move 


Our seorn and hatred, rather than our love? 


See Beauty, too, in league with vice and shame. 
And lending all her light to gild a lie ; 


Crowning with laureate wreaths an impious name 


Or lulling us with syren minstrelsy 

To false repose when peril most is nigh ; 
Decking things vile or vain with colors rare, 
Till what is false and foal seems good and fair. 


Hence are our hearts bewildered in their choice, 
And hence our feet from virtue led astray ; 
Trath calls imperious with repulsive voice 

To follow on-a steep and rugged way ; 

While Beauty beckons us along a gay 


And flowery path, that leads, with treacherous 


slope, 
To gulfs remote from happiness or hope. 


Who will bring back the world’s unblemished 


youth ; 
When these two wandered ever hand in hand; 
When truth was beauty, beauty too was truth, 
So linked tegether with unbroken band, 
‘That they were one ; and mao, at their command, 
Tasted of sweets that never knew alloy, 
And trod the path of daty and of joy ? 


Chiefly the poet's power may work the change ; 
His heavenly gift impelled by holy zeal, 

O'er teuth’s exhaustiess stores may brightly range, 
‘And ail their native loveliness reveal} ; 

Nor eer except where trath had set his seal, 
Suffer one gleam of beauty's grace to shine, 

Bat in resistless force their lights combine. 





* What is the matter with your , 
the father to a stout, 


age. ' 
little bruise, father ; of 
quence. Butwe have had prime fun this afternoon, 
and given it pretty well to the Mexicans.’ 
‘What do you mean? said his father ‘I hope 
you have not been figh 
‘IT will tell you, father, all about it; but I suppose 
you will bear of it, at any rate, for Mr® Lucas the 
Abolitionist, says he means to come and tell you 
the whole story, and you had heuer know the truth 


r of ¢ meee 


shall not be in vain; 
boys ae it » batedaltisder st 
and that they may be induced to be good 
will myself be @ learner 


Well, Frank? acid “hie @athor;.4 Bhope few will 
tell ine the whole truth; for this 1 know, I shall hear 
it from Mr. Lucas,’ 

‘You see, father, we boys some oftus went yester- 
day afternoon to the Cranberry Pasture, which you 
know you hada dispute about with Mr. 
and which you took 4 
putting a fence round if 
nook in it, which you said you ought to have too, 
and that it really belonged to the pasture, but which 
owned the whole, says is 
ill not give it up, and that 
Mr. Flint cheated him out of the rest; well, you see, 
when we were up there, and saw how awkward it 
looked, we thought we would just put up some 
stakes round this little nook, just as you had round 
the rest of the pasture, and notch your initials on 
them to see what old Brown would say, and call it 
And when autumn comes, we can gather all | 
the cranberries ; for Mr. Flint, of whom you had the 
pasture, says, it onght in fect to be yours, and that 
he always called it his, and gathered the crauberries 
if he could, but that Mr. Brown was obstipate about 
it, and would not give it up. 
ting up the stakes yesterday, we heard Mr, Brown’s 
boys, the little darkies, or Brownies as we eall them, 
calling out to us to go offof then ground, as they 
called it, but we only laughed at them, and said it 
was our land and not theirs, and dared them to 
| come on to it, or to touch ua, or move the stukes 
which we were putting up. 
kept their distance, and.said nothing, but they went 
off and called the boys from the next house, their 
cousins you know, and then we saw all their weolly 
heads put together planning what they should do to | 
We caine home soon after we had taken pos- | 
session, determining that we would go to-day in 
force, and give them a flogging if they dared to 
touch the post we had putdown. & 
went to-day, aftey school, and there we found all 
eight of the Brownies on the ground. 
were pulled up, and there they were with sticks 
yeady to fight us if we come on to their ground, 2s 
they called it, Well, you see, father, there was no- 
thing for usto do butto defend ourselves, We 
could not help fighting, so we choose John captain, 
and called ourselves the Americans, and the Brow- 
nies the Mexicans, and we went at it like good fel- | 
We got sticks as well as they; but though | 
there were only five of us, aud eight of them, we | 
had the advantage of them, for we took care to keep 
ourselves cool, and we dodged their blows, and | 
took care to hit them in their heads, and on their | 
arms, so as to disable them, but they got mad, and | 
you know they are ali rather small, and don’t know 
how to fight, and then people of their color are used 
to being beaten, and at last they began to run, and 
then we chased them tothe ditch that runs all 
round their father’s little farm, and they were so) 
frightened that only two or three of the strongest of | 
them stopped to jump over; al! the rest tunibled | 
headlong in, and there we left them floundering in | 
You never saw anything look so funny | 

Then we put up our stakes again, and | 
John was as brave as Ju-| 
lius Cesar ; he fought with two or three of them at 
a time ; Tom lost one of his front teeth in the fight, 
by a stone, and feels rather foolish; but we have 
had a glorious time, and have shown that we are 
brave fellows, and are worthy of the name of true 


ion of this Spring, by 
You know that little 





still hia, arid that 


While we were put- 





They Icoked at us, but 





came home in triumph. 


heard his sen all through without in- 
terrupting him. At Jast when he had finished, he) 
asked him if he thought he had done right to these | 
Frank did not reply for seme | 
At last he said, ‘Father, I should not think 
you would say we had done wrong. 
xou said you thought*that the Americans were right 
in going into the Mexican territory and taking pos- 
session of it, and that you were glad that they had 
taken Matamoras, and that you thought that the man | 
who illuminated his office on the night when we | 
heard of the victory, showed his patriotism. 
were only playing a Mexican War; those colored | 
boys are cowards just like the Mexicans, and we 
ought to be brave like the Americans. 
often said that we ought to have that nook in our | 
cranberry pasture, and that we should never have | 
any peuce with Mr. Brown till he gave it up. 
know that whenever we went to pick cranberries | 
we always got into a quarrel with the boys; for it| 
was very vexatious to hear them say that you have | 
no right to any of the pasture, for that it was stolen | 
from them; in short, father, 1 think you ought to 
praise us for what we have done. 
the difficulty forever, ] guess ; for I don’t believe 
they will venture to meddle with us any more ; and 
now you can have the whole field if you will, for 
your own, and upon your own terms.’ 
Frank’s father was silent; the inost unprincipled 
men will sometimes shudder when the 
hateful form of their own sins in their c 
possession of questionable 
vis children to dis 





poor colored boys, 


He saw that by 
property he had tanght 
rights of others; that by approving of the 
War, he had given his boys a lesson in injustice, 
meanness and cruelty, and he felt that any censtre 
from him would have no effect upon his son. 
kuew not what to say, and was silent. 
Captain John came in with various bruises on his 
face, and Tom with his handkerchief to his mouth 
to hide his loss ofa tooth. They saw their father 
look displeased, and were aware that the afternoon’s 
story had been related to bim 

The mother of the boys, who had been silent dur- 
jing the whole conversation between Frank and his 
father, now said— 

* Boys, as your father is silent, 1 must say to you 
and him what isin my mind, and what itis very 
Ithink your father was very 
wrong in praising such a wicked thing as the War 
ink it is vile and vindictive be- 
ell, and { was grieved to my soul | 
from the first that your father’s political views stood | 
in the way of his seeing what was just and noble. 
| You have fairly acted out the principle of this war, 
which is robbery, falsehoud, and cruelty. You 
have, like the American Government, been 
tyranny and avarice and meanness. You have us- 
rior powers to oppress the weak, and 
rob those already poor and friendless, 
hope that your father, when he sees these princi- 
ples acted out by his child:en, will also see how 
hateful they are, and be cured of his adiniration of 
the Mexiean and of all other wars, and will never 
again rejoice at the success of wickedness and the 
He has known that I dis- 
agreed with him, that I thought him wrong, but I 
should not have said this to youif I did not think it 
a solemn duty which I owe you, to say what I think 
about the crimes of our Government and of your 
wickedness in committing the same offence against 
our innocent and excellent neighbors, the Browns. 
I shall never cease to entreat your futher to give up 
the cranberry pasture to Mr. Brown, who claims it 
as his own rightful property, I am ashamed of my 
sons, that they can commit robbery and cruelt: 
and then boast of the act and talk of 
very: I mourn that their father, ny husband, should 
ve given his children oceasion to think for a 
mor it that such acts could meet with his appro- 


“As she concluded, Mr. Lucas the Abolitionist, 


painful to me to say. 





yond all words t 


death of his fellow-men. and 


the ditch liad dislocated his hip and i himself 
severely, and was now a great sufferer. They were 


Lucas, after he had’ 
seriously to one 
I thought that if they’ kale all the 
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repeut of her sins ? 


L. F. 


To rune Epiror oF THE Canist1an WoRLD: 

A circular of the Societly formed here for 
aiding Discharged Convicts, was published in 
your paper a week or two since, in whieh was 
some account of the operations of the Society 
in the short time since it was established 
The circular stated in a few words the objects 
of the Association, and what it has already 
done. I am frequently asked coveerning it, 
and much interest bas been expressed in it, 
and offers made of funds to aid in its opera- 
tions. tts organization is extremely simple, 
and it confines itself strictly to the one object 
for which it was established,—ihe “aid of the 
discharged convict.” It allows of no adniix- 
tures of other interests with this, The public 
should understand this; for while were may 
be but one opinion concerning the importance 
of this object, there may be much diversity 
coneerning others. We aid the discharged 
convict by getting him employment, and by 
affording him food, shelter, aud kind counsel 
till employment is obtained, Arrangements 
are nade before discharges trom Prison occur 
so that the discharged may go at once to work. 
Thus places have been secured for all who 
leave this month, who stand in need of aid, 
and so well systematized is the plan, that very 
litle difficulty is experienced in obtaining 
labor, 

A copy of the circular was sent in a letter 
to Hon. Judge Edmonds, of New York, whe 
is at the head of a similar Soeiety in that city. 
Judge Edmonds has most kindly replied to 
the letter. and J will thank you to give his an- 
swer an insertion. Within very short com- 
pass it contains much important informa- 
tion, 

As our Society extends aid to all who need 
it, and as the Charlestown Prison has convict 
tenants from every part of the State, every 
town has an interest in the success of the So- 
ciety. To aid it in is operations, Auxiliary So- 
cieties may do great good, and it is respectful- 
ly suggested that such branches of the Society 
in Boston may be estublished. The clergy 
may rendera great service by bringing this sub- 
ject before their congregations. Ww. © 

Boston, August 9, 1846. 


New York, July 30th, 1846. 

Dear Sin: — We welcome you as fellow- 
laborers in a broad field of usefulness. We 
observed with much pleasure the formation of 
your Society, and afierwards received from 
Mr. Hopper such au account of his reception 
hy you, as persuaded us that full ‘success 
would attend your efforts, 

The fruits of our brief and limited labors 
are beginning to develope themselves. 

The Female Department of our Association 
has been in Operation only one year, and 
during that time, 162 females have been re- 
ceived imo “The Home,” and for ninety 
of them, places have been obtained. 

In the Male Department, which was first 
started in January, 1845, 215 have been reliev- 
ed by us,—for more than 100, employment Las 
been obtuined by us. Of the mules, only two 
have fallen back intocrime. Of the females, a 
larger proportion, 

In all this we find abundant couse for re- 
joieing and for perseverance. ‘The public 
sustain us well, and as they enlarge our means, 
we enlarge our usefolness, 

We have now, “The Home,”—a house up- 
town,—which costs us $400 a year rent; and 
we lave two matrons, constantly residing, to 
take care of the inmates, who range from 15 
to 30. 

We have one man constantly employed in 
visiting our City Prison. It is his business to 
be there every day, and bis diary shows how 
far beyond all caleulation is the good that one 
wan alone can do, in correeting evils, in pro- 
tecting the innocent, and in redeeming the 
erring. 

We have one man whose whole time is de- 
voted to the care of Discharged Convicts. We 
have another as our Financinl Arent, and an- 
other as a clerk in our office. 

We are thus swbjected to an amiual rent of 
&575, and support six agents; yet so liberal 
have been the contributions to us, that we 
have besides, means to take care of all the dis- 
charged convicts who come to us, and to in- 
spect many of the prisons in our State, 

The support which we have thus received, I 
mention to you, that you may see how encour- 
aging is the prospect before you, for there can 
be no.doubt that the well known liberality of 
Boston will in due time as fully endow 





you. 
” We bid yon then God speed in this excellent 
work, Truly, yours, — J. W. Epmonps. 





agent im England. 

A late nu of the. New-York Observer 
has a letter from its London corres 
jan account of the late great anti-Capital Punish-' 
ment meeting at F.xeter 
was addressed by 





in England. 


in England ate zealously engaged in the 
work. The Glasgow Magazine, a periodi 
voted to this subject, has the following- 

‘It is understcod among the friends of capital abolition 
in maoone Gre trams alae spt re on in 
pice in ee oe ron: this ; on wife of the artist was reared and brought up a Slave. 
deeply i to the country shall have somewhat sub- 
sided. feiends of the cause, it wii] ify our read-’ 





with thers. I confess to- 
day I feel ashamed ef my politics, ashamed of my 


That very hour be went with Mr. Lucas to see 
the poor little boy who was so much injured*by bis 
full; he promised to pay all the expenses of se pi 
sician and nurse; he begged the forgiveness of the 
little fellow and his parents for himself and his 
sons; he gave up all the right to the cranberry pas- 
mre which he had chtained ! 
Brown, us a compensation for the injury he and his 
‘sons had done him. 
Is it not devoutly to be wished and prayed for, that 
| our country, “ie as it isin iniquity, might fol- 
| low his example 


by purchase, to Mr. 


ndent, giving ° 


Hall, London, which 
Mr. Ewart, M. P., Lord Nu-: 
gent, John Bright, M. P. (of Cobden and Bri 


anti-Corn Law leaders) Sit 


aniel O’Connell and’ 


their | 
ess, with} 


relative power of the two countries, the 
“the distracted condition of 


ture. Equally anxious to terminate, by ity ce 


extend the olive branch to Mexico, 


ofa treaty. 


ing our purpose in the prosecution of this war. 


cession of territory which may be made. 


might consider adequate for this purpose, to be 


cret service money, but like other expenditures, 





H 
| 


deemed expedient as a percautionary measure. 


| Irefer the whole subject to the Senate in Execu- 
| tive session. Jf they should concur in opinion with 
| me, then I re nd the passage of a law appro- 

priating such a sum as Congress may deem adequtae, 

to be used by the Executive, if necessary, for the ' slave dealer, Senhor Gil Thomas des Santos, who left | 
Lisbon about eleven months ago, in charge of two 
In the two cases to which J have referred, the spe- | Portuguese slave-trade vessels, for the Mozambique, 
| duly cleared out at the custom-house by the late Min- 
ister of Marine, Senhor Palcao, has been captured on | 
the coast, in one of the slavers he took out, with a 





purpose which | have indicated. 


cial purpose of the appropriation did not appear on 
the face of the law, as this might have defeated the i 
| object; neither, for the same reason, in my opini 
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event winch have already signalyzed our arms, Serious Accident in South Danvers.—On Wednes- 
Mexxco, 1 did not ; 
ceive that any point of national honor could exist 
which ought to prevent me from making this over-y) mite 
meen, 
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the existing war, } have deemed it my “on ao 


Government of that Republic accept the offer in, the 
same friendly spirit by which it was dictated, mego- | 4) 
tiations will speedily commence for the conclusion 








The chief difficulty to be anticipated in the nego- turds 

gociation, is the A “haben ot the boundary between . DAGUER 
the parties, by a line which shall at once be satisfacto- 

ry und Convenient to both, and such as neither will 
hereafter be inclined to disturb. ge. the oe: 
mode of securing perpetual peace a neighbor 

hood between the two Republics. Should the Mexi- 
can Government, in order to accomplish these objects, 
be wiling to cede any portion of their territory to the 
United States, we ought to pay them a fair equiva- 
lent; a just and honorable. peace, not conquest, be- 


fair way of recovery. No other person was 
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nder these circumstances, and considering the 
exhausted and distracted condition of the Mexican 
Republic, it might become necessary, in order to Te- 
store peace, that | should have it in my power to ad- 
vance a portion of the consideration ecniy. for any 
he Mex- 

jean Government might not be willing to wait for 
the payment of the whole, until the treaty could be 
ratified by the Senate, and an appropriation to carry 
it into effect be made by Congress ; and the necessity 
for such a delay might defeat the object altogether, 
I would therefore, suggest whether it miglit not be 
wise for Congress to appropriate such a sum as er 3 
paid; 


judge for themselves, being 
-comes from this Estab] be 
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‘Two precedents for such a proceeding exist in our 
past history, during the administration of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, to which I would call your attention. On the 
26th February, 1803, Congress passed «n act appro- 
priating $2,000,000 ‘for the purpose of defraying 
any extraordinary expenses wich may be incurred in 
the intercourse between the United States aud for- 
eign nations,’ ‘to be applied under the direction of 
the President of the United States, whe shall cause 
an account of the expenditure thereof to be laid be- 
fore Congress as soon as may be ;’ and on the 13th 
February, 1806, an appropriation was made of the 
same amount and in the same terms. ‘The object in 
the first case was to enable the President to obtain 
the cession of Louisiana, and in the second that of 
the Floridas. In neither case was the money actu- 
, ally drawn from the Treasury; and 1 should hope 
that the result might be similar in this respect, on 
| the present occasion, though the appropriation is 


Mr Memory and | 
$5,500 in Boston, and Mr, Berry for $3,300—$1,000 
in Exeter, N.H, The amount, 
of insurance on the buildings I was unable to ascer- 
In pee to the above da 


a number ings j 
including the beautiful residence of Mr. John Phil- 
ot considerabl 
ry around it aln 


© Practical Phrenology ; Religion, Notun) 
“i Parentage ; Atatiye 
Matrimony ; Phrenological Journal; Tight 
a Phrenological and Physiologica! Aloe 


Mrs. Child's Letters from N.Y. 
Good Wives ; Flowers for Children, &e. 
Rey. Theodore Parker's Discourses, 
The Complete Phonographic Class 
orks on Phonography : 
Charles C. Burleiglion the 
Anti-Slavery Almanacs, 1846: 
Philosophy of the Water Cure; The Water & 
Journal, edited by Joel Shew, M.D. ag 
lished semi-monthly ; The Green Mountai 


edited by D. Mack; Dr. R. Weeselhoeft acy 


> History of W 


Another Fire in Lyan.—The house of Mr. John 
Bailey, in Lynn, was destroyed by fire yesterday | 
morning about one o'clock. Insured at Salem for 


eath Penalty 





FOREIGN ABSTRACTS. 


The Songs of the Hutchinson Family ; Liney 
Anti-Slavery Melodies ; 
ility of Lisbon, who goes| The Pioneer ; Spooner’s Work on the Uncosii 
tionality of Slavery ; the different Works aly 
ital Punishment ;, Jay's Views of the acting 
Federal Government in belialf of Slavery; 
garet; Dr. Shew'’s Works on the Waters 
Dr. Alcott’s Works; Graham's Large Woe 
his Lectures to Young Men; Cowbe's Wow 
Kies for a Blow, by Henry C. Wright; Thebes 


From a letter to the London Evening Chronicle, 


A gentleman of re 
good society; and is well connected, a notorious | 








- ought it now to be stated. 


I also communicate to the Senate the copy of a let- 
{ ter from the Seeretary of State te Commodore Con- 
| ner,of the 27th ultinio, which was transmitted to him 
_ on the day it bears date. JAMES K.POLK. 


} 


| Correspondence of the Tribune. 





DREADFUL TRAGEDY IN THE THEATRE— 
JOHN RANDOLPH’S SLAVES—A NEGRO 


ARTIST. 


Cixcixxati, July 29, 1846. 
A most horrible, and one of the most cold-blood- | 
| ed murders that ever took place in ths city, was | 

; committed last evening on a man by the name 

, of Reeves, known as ‘Jack Reeves, the Irish Lion.’ 

; He was an actor, and connected with the People's | 

; Theatre. He was acting last night as prompter. 

‘ Mrs. Cooke, conneeted with the theatre, went up to 
Reeves, and commenced teasing him by turning over 
the leaves of his book and talking. He gently re- | 
proved her and told her to be off, that he did not 
wish to bother with ber now. She continued to pro- 
voke him, and he gave her a slight push, and shoved 
her from him. She immediately went to her hus- 
band and made up some story, when he sought 
Reeves on the stage, while he was prompting, and | 
immediately plunged a knife into his left breast. 
entered the heart of Reeves, who moved two steps 
and fell a corpse! While the audience were stamp- 
ing and making a noise, clamorous for the perform. 
ance to proceed, not knowing the cause of delay, the 
shrieks of the women were heard from behind the 
scene, at sight of the dreadful tragedy. In the 
midst of all this, Cooke raised an alarm of fire, and in 
the general excitement and confusion, escaped. 
Reeves is represented to have been a very harmless 

t and inoffensive man. Cooke was formerly a resident 
of St. Louis, and a clerk in a store there. He mar- 


ried a danseuse by the name of Carnegan, 


! 
| Everything is very dull and stagnant in the city in 
the way of business. A nuaimber of merchants have 
} come to the city from the neighboring States with 
money to purchase goods, but declare they will make 
no movement until the fate of the Tariff is decided ; 
and if McKay's bill is to become a law, express their 
determination to purchase very sparingly, in view of 
the general derangement and commercial embarras- 
ment whieh the passage of sucha bill will bring apon 
the country. Real estate is suffering a terrible de- 


pression 


county, after selling the land, with the know 


taking from them an exorbitant price for it, 





cate in squads in an adjoining county. 


who has them in charge, to return with them to 


; where all men are of right and ought to be 


‘ equal, what a sad cominentrary is this on 
j.!} liberty! Two of the namber of this siveglor aden: 
gradually beea! g's are over one hundred years of age, 
: had a great treat last evening in the view of some 
portrait paintings and fancy pieces from the pencil of 
scarcely an exception, earnes'ly promotes the movement,, * Negro, who has had no instruction or k 
j the only thing, which I have seen or heard; the art. He bas been working as a cx 
of on the other side, 
President of Airdale 


; 


. out tumbled the good provender. 
and beautifully drawn. I saw these wor 


; She requested her foriner mist 













umble 


ers to be informed, continue to receive the assurance ot - — 

warm from many parts of the country, sae: ast & 
A deputation from the meeting will see Sir Robert Peel ' 

shortly, and deliver the address to be presented by him te 





full cargo of slaves. A relative of this + 


tle; Family Doctor; Emerson's Essays, deb 
gentleman’ Jately 


ublic manner of the BELA MARS, 
presence of mind displayed by the Senhor Gil, on the 
of slaves on board his ship, 
when he threw down a quantity of unslacked lime on 
the turbulent negroes, «nd then closed the hatches on 
them. This ‘capital plan of quieting savages’ had 
the desired effect, though it was @ttended with the 
| loss of a few slaves. The Meteoro schooner-of-war, 
lately arrived from Angola, brings the news of the | 
capture of a Brazilian slaver, with 400 or 500 slaves 





occasion of a mutiny NEW Books. 
DAMS’S New Dirvetory of Boston; helnya 
and best Directory ever publisted in this oh 
Mackintosh’s Electrical Theury of the Univw, 
or the Elements of Physical and Mora! Philo. 
Narratives of the Sufferings of Lewis and Mie 
Clarke, among the Slaveholders of Kentoely. 
| Diseourse before the Ancient and Honorable Arti 
ae by Rev. George E. Ellis, Jun, 








Senhor Polycarbro Arsenio, a resident of Angola, | 
of great wealth, charged by the late 


slave-dealing, arrested, and carry. | Rev. Theodore Parker's Sermon on Wu, 


at the Melodeon, on Sunday, Jone 7, 1M6 
BELA MARSH, 


away from that) 
settlement in an illegal manner, it must be admitted, | 
gal forms, on his recent liberation has 
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| been publishing projects for the abolition of the slave 
| trade, for which encouragement ‘has been sought in 
England as well as Portugal. 
; would obtain credit for his anxiety to promote the 
reat object referred to, all the circumstances of his 
| former position with respect to the traffic he now de- 
/nounces must be frankly stated, which is not in any 
| of hig statements, however specious they 
| which have lately been put forward. 
reported by all persons acquainted with African affairs 
en for many years deeply 

If he has now abandon- 


DR. STOCKING, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 
No. 266 Wasuineron-starer, (conser or A 
PLace,) Bostos, E 
TILL offers his professional services to thees 
munity, in all the various departments evr By 
ractieal Dentistry ; whether surgicsl, mechan 
or curative. His long experience, extensive pee Ry 
well adapted instruments, and a perfect fami ie 
with all the most useful modern improvemetls "By 
setting Teeth, filling, cleansing, 
removing, &c., are a sure guaranty 
ous impostors of the day. Terms 
operatio: # warranted. 
Boston, April 17, 1546. 
JUST PUBLISHED, ait 
> a age * , and Legs! 
OVERTY; us Illegal en < -. 
i is-but Z-cents for any 0 Rs 
ost paid, can bave finer ie 
BELA MARSH, 
er, 25 Cornhill, and by Booksellers genet#" 
agents supplied on esse” We terms. 
Jj 5. tf. 


If Senhor Arsenio 


that Senhor Arsenio has 

engaged in the slave trade. 
ed it he deserves credit for so doing, but it is not by 
representations of simple civilities to persons in put- 
ting down that traffic that guarantees are to be given 
for the bona fide fulfilment of the plans laid down on 
paper in Lisbon with respect to the abolition of the 
slave trade in that settlement of Loando, to the gov- 
ernment of which Senhor Arsenio now aspires. 


of the People.—Amongst other 
efore the Select Committee of 
the British House of Lords appointed to inquire into 
the burthens affecting real property, was Charles 
Barclay, Esq., of porter-brewing fame and celebrity, 
The following occurs in the course of his evidence ; 
To_ what do you attribute the falling off of the malt 
duty? First of all, beer is almost entire 
from the tables of gentlemen's families. 
‘thirty years since there was s' 
stout at dinner, and now it is hardly ever seen, and 
there is not 3000 or 4000 
brought into our cellars. 
that purpose, but there aré now only three or four 
barrels of beer in it, and a little porter.. Then ianoth- 
er thing is the price of wine. | was talking to a per- 
reat malster, and he was speaking of 
is family, which is very general ; they 
—Marsala, and all those 


polishing, regsist v4 


Increasing Sobriet 


witnesses examined ’ 
‘ postage on teis wor 


A person remitting $), p 





AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
of the American Pesce 
is at No, 21, Court-square, 
The Advocate of Peace, and 
publications, may always be © 


ry waned , 
btaine there 
P. BLANCHAM 


Treasurer, and Stationary ME 


llons of October ale 
have a cellar made for 


John Randolph's inoffensive manumitted slaves are 
to be driven from the State. The people of Mercer 





tlemen can be 
No. 3 Swith Cour 


two large rooms 0 
oJ ; pore P 
Inquire at the # it 


that the negroes were to be the occupants. of it, and X or eight sare ge 
dated with lodging at 
site Baptist church. Al 
to a respectable person. 
in Belknap-street. 


drink wine instead of beer 
cheap wines. Then there is coffee ; and there is in 
every public-house now, soda water and ginger beer, 
quids. The people are certainly a 
them together. They do not drink so 
drink ings. 





tarned out with arms in their hands against an wn- 
armed people, and driven them from the soil whieh: 
by every right is theirs. They then abandoned the | 
intention of settling down'as a Community, which 
had been their original design, and hinge to lo- | 
~ Bat in thi 
effort they were foiled, being persecuted, prey 
ed driven, from the attempt as if they carried with 
them a pestilence, Jt is the intention or Juuge Le 


and various othe: li 
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Feather Sia. 
Buacxstest 
Ans Srxret’, 
eners! 3880 
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ces too lor a 
g are requested ¥ 
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Furniture and 


No. 43, uP stairs, 


A New Planet.—A French 
BETWEEN Hanover AND 


verrier, at a meeting of the Par 
Oth June, read a paper whick attract- 
led @ great deal of attention. 
less than a vew world which he affirmed he had dis. 
covered. He said there existed in the celestial 
anet which nobody had yet seen, not even 
f, but the existence of which he eould demonstrate. 
‘ft was in the depth of his stod 
paper from which we translate, * without opening his 
window, by a combination of re 
Mr Leverrier discovered the planet in question, and 
calculated its orbit and measured its mass. It re- 
| mains for the astronomer to verify this calculation 
by actual observation with instruments.. Mr. Le- 
verrier is not aneasy as to the results of this proof; 
he indicates the region of the heavens to which ob- 
servers inust direct their glasses, and the precise 


will pass them, i. e., the first 


to state the circumstance which 
discovery, if such it 
‘movements in 


ginia; but as the laws of this State will not admit of 
manumited slaves remaining within sts borders over 
a Sesagaatonee arrangements are to be made to have 
! H them sent to Liberia. O my country!! Soil of the 
Rev. W. J. Fox, and resulted in the formation of. free !!—refi f the 
oer Rie sao biog i ” e refuge o persecuted and o 
‘For a considerable time past a strong end evident) 
growing feeling against all capital punishments has man 
fested mg in England, sare the way has 

i a great popular movement to 
entire abolition. ‘The religious periodical pr 


to suit all, and at low pr! 
cash or on credit. 
before purchasing elsewhere, pp spno0t 


N. B. The first price is the only 
emall discount for cash. 


CALDW L's Ha 
in cuse, ig! 
al B way beteoe® (oe *~ 
nd Sufflk-streets 5 ooroh 
nform the prt! 
se 16 


ppreased, y,' says the French |. 


nowledge of 
e work ‘mmon house 
a pamphlet by Rev. Walter Scott,, Painter, and employed his leisure time in these works 
College , of art, and they are really beautiful; one fane piece 
3 } was much struck with, a fruit and vegetable beckec 

Progress in. _ The Negro painter was conveyed home tochis family 
The friends of the Abolition of the Death Penalty from market with a large basket filled. with every va- 
riety of vegetables and fruit. As he reached home 

the old wicker basket parted at one of the sides, and 


Thi 
idea of the picture to the painter, shite Seamieety 


C. would respectfully i 
«hae fitted up and opene 
date with Board a 
him with their pa 


moment when the star 


The writer goes on 
led the savan aD his 
{t seems that certain ir 
the planet Uranus have lon 
astronomers. While the ol 
aged Sire 
of the solar system at 

Some 


i gs ang despair of way a pleasant and agreeable house. Te 
‘ wre 

(GENTS For T 
AGEN ; 
Rowland T. Robinsen, 


Lowell oe . 
Beatin 


time, May ¢: y with a lady from Nashville in wh ~ pas the 
i thege to errors in the calculations of geometricians 
n or Jupiter. But Leverrier 

“these conjectures is right; but that Ura- 


d Chase, wt te 
ress and patron saint 
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